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SWEEPS 
A CHARADE IN 


TAKES. 
THREE ACTS. 





BY MAYBEREY BROTHEBS. 





ACT L—SWEEP— 
Dramatis Persone.—Littte Sweer.—Oup Sweerp.—Outp Lapy.—SeERVANT. 
Scenz 1.—ZJnterior of Servant’s Kitchen, with the screen arranged as the fire-place. 


Lirrtze Sweep, crying (outside,) ‘Sweep, 
sweep, sweep!” 

Enter Servant hastily, rubbing his eyes and 
yawning. She rushes to the door and beckons, 
when 

Enter Lirrte Sweep and Oxp Sweep, dressed 
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in black, and carrying brooms, and dirty clothes 
soot-bag. Their faces are also covered with 
soot. * 

The Servant desires them to sweep the chim- 
ney, and gives the Old Man money. Little Boy 
draws a night-cap over his eyes, and, taking his 
broom, plunges into the fire-place, his master 
holding a cloth before the opening. The entrance 
is too small and he cannot ascend. Old Sweep 
is enraged, and lights a fire with some straw he 
has brought with him, to make the bey ascend. 

Exeunt Old Sweep and Servant, to see whether 
Little Sweep has got to the top of the chimney. 
Scene 2.—The Bed-room of Old Lady. Against 

the wall a painting of a Young Woman. In the 

window curtains the Old Lady discovered sleeping. 

She snores. 

Enter Lirrtz Sweep from down the chimney. 
He lifts the cap from his eyes and wipes them 
several times 
to remove the 
soot. On look- 
ing about him 
he is astonished 
to find that he has mistaken his chimney, and 








* A black silk mask musi here be put in requisi- 
tion; unless, indeed, some enthusiastic gentleman 





will consent to be burnt-corked. 
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got into the wrong room. He is alarmed, and 
wrings his hands in terror. He gazes wildly 
about the room, and by his innocent actions 
intimates that he will be taken up and perhaps 
hung. 

He feels much calmer and admires the apart- 
ment. His eye rests on the picture against the 
wall, and he is visibly moved. He, in affecting 
pantomime, confesses that he has never known 
a mother’s love, and weeps.* 

Suddenly he hears the snoring of Old Lady. 
He is alarmed, and runs about wildly. Then, 
advancing on tip-toe to the bed, he withdraws 
the curtain and gazes on Old Lady. He inti- 
mates that there is a striking resemblance be- 
tween the picture and the Old Lady, and betrays 
a strong wish to embrace her. He gently lifts 
her hand and kisses it. The Old Lady wakes. 

On seeing Little Sweep she screams, and hastily 
draws to the curtain. Little Sweep kneels at 
the bedside imploring forgiveness. He relates 
his mistake about the chimneys, and stating that 
he has never known a mother’s love, appeals to 
her feelings. 

Old Lady is about to drive him away, when 
her eyes rest upon a locket 
hanging to his neck. She has- 
tily examines it, presses her 
forehead, seizes the boy’s head, 
and looks intently into his 

affrighted eyes. Then clasping him to her bosom 
she declares herself to be his mother.+ 

* None but a first rate artiste should undertake 
the part of the little sweep. The whole piece de- 
pends upon the audience being convinced that he 
has never known a mother’s love. 

+ The interest and pathos may be greatly in- 
creased by the mother searching for the strawberry 
her son was marked with on the left arm. At the 
embrace, a splendid effect—always sure of success— 
can be had, by the sweep blacking his mother’s 
gown. This is done by cunningly placing a black 
0 handkerchief on the white skirt during the em- 

race. 
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SWEEPSTAKES. 





Enter Servant and O.tp Sweep in search of ; curtains. Thrusting out her head and arm, 


Young Sweep. The Old Lady horrified at being 
discovered in dishabille, rushes behind the bed- 


points to Little Sweep as her son and heir. 


GRAND TABLEAU. 


ACT. IL—STAKES (Sreaxs.) 
Dramatis Persone.—Srrvactina CLERK.—WAITERESS.—BUTCHER.—LANDLORD. 


Scene 1.—Outside of Butcher’s Shop. On one side a table covered with plates of imitation chops 
and steaks. 


Enter Burcuer with housemaid’s blue apron 
on, and the knife-steel hanging from his waist. 
In his hand he carries the carving-knife, which 
he sharpens, at the same time inviting passers 
by to patronize him. 

Enter Srrvaaiine CLERK with blue bag in his 
hand. His eye rests on the meat, and he stands 

for & moment gaz- 
ing atit. Butcher 
advances to him 
and tempts him 
with his low 
prices. Clerk yields, and approaching the table 
examines the different lots. He purchases a 
steak, which he wraps up in his pocket hand- 
kerchief, and gives money to the Butcher. 
Fxeunt Butcher and Clerk dancing. 


Scenz 2.—Coffee-room at a restaurant, with table 
and chairs in centre. 


Enter STRUGGLING Cierx, who rings the bell, 
when 

Enter LanpLorp. 
wishes for something to drink, and taking the 
steak from his bag, desires him to cook it, by 


Clerk tells him that he 





making a hissing noise, and going through the 
pantomime process of frying. 

The Landlord is delighted, and exit with steak. 

Enter WAITERESS With a jug and a glass. 

Clerk is smitten with 

her charms, and invites 

her to drink. She indig- 

nantly refuses, beckon- 

= ing him back with her 


hand. He pleads, but in vain. 

Exit Waiteress, haughtily. 

Enter Landlord with tray. He places it before 
Clerk, who devours the steak, raising his eyes to 
the ceiling and pressing his bosom to tell of its 
tenderness. 

The Landlord is affected to tears, and, by 
shaking his head, expresses his fears that poor 
Clerk does not often have a steak for dinner. 

When he has eaten enough, Clerk places the 
remainder of the steak in an old newspaper. He 
tells Landlord by gestures that it is for his wife 
and children, who are very dear to him. 

He pays Landlord, who weeps. 

Fxeunt Clerk and Landlord. 


ACT IIL.—SWEEPSTAKES. 
Dramatis Persone.—V1LLAGERS.—DonKEYS.—MERCHANTS.—BEADLE.—Poor Motuer.—Boys. 


Scens—aA country fair. Booths and tables laden with merchandize in all directions. 


Enter Mercuants, who shake hands with 
each other and proceed to their tables and 
arrange their wares. Other merchants stand 


with trays of cakes and boxes of cigars awaiting 
their visitors. 
Enter Vittacers dressed in holiday costume, 
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laughing and smiling. They advance to the dif- largely with the cigar Merchants, obtaining a 
ferent tables and purchase goods. Some buy } cheroot and a light for the false sixpence they 
silks and other necklaces. The Gentlemen deal } hand him. 
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The Merchant with cakes is next visited, ant} Enter Two Boys, adorned with ribbons, and 
his whole tray soon emptied. The pickle jar full mounted on DonKEys, 
of marbles for small onion balls is quickly dis- ; which they urge on 
cussed. with sticks. The Vil- 

Exeunt the different Dealers with empty trays, lagers are delighted, 
highly satisfied. «= and laugh stamping on 

Enter the Beapiz in full uniform. He in- = the floor. The Beadle 

forms the Villagers, by riding an } stands at the end of the room holding in his hand 
imaginary horse, that there is to} the sweepstakes. The excitement of the race 
be a race for a Sweepstakes, and grows immense; the spectators waving their 
he beseeches them to give him} handkerchiefs and cheering on the Boys who 

= money. They are delighted with } cannot make their Donkeys move. 
> the idea, and hand him some. Enter Poor Moruer with a long pole, having 

He bids them arrange themselves into a line, } a bunch of cabbages tied to the end of it. She 
so as to form a race-course, and then exit Beadle } hands it to her Son. The Boy holds it before 
ringing a bell vioiently. 
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The Boy advances to his Poor Mother, and 
The People cheer, and the Beadle hands the kneeling, presents the money to her with it. 
purse to the fortunate winner. Beadle and Villagers weep. 


his Donkey who immediately gallops after it. 


I WOULD I WERE A CHILD AGAIN. 
BY MARY L. MEANY. 


I woutp I were a child again, It brings back memories of days 
A merry, thoughtless child, When I, like them, was glad. 
With blithesome heart and bounding step, 


When lif d all a fairy scene 
And fancy free and wild. eee ae ee 


Of light and loveliness; 

T love to look on childhood’s sports, When every swift-winged hour but brought 
To hear the silvery tone New scenes of happiness. 

Of laughter gushing up from hearts Alas! too well I know that all 
That ne’er have sorrow known! My fond desires are vain; 

I love to hear the merry shout, Too well I know those happy days 
To mark the eager eye Can ne’er be mine again. 

That changes with each passing thought 
Of careless gaiety. 





Yet when I witness children’s mirth, 
Their joy so free and wild, 

TI love to witness children’s joy, I long to be again like them— 
And yet it makes me sad— A merry, heedless child. 








HOW THE DOCTOR WON HIS SUIT. 





BY ELLA RODMAN. 





Srrance that the rich, June sun, which gilds 
the freshest and most beautiful of scenes, should 
also rise upon petty troubles and small afflic- 
tions—troubles which the tragedian passes by 
with as much contempt as men of war would 
regard an army of mosquitoes; and yet, in their 
small, stinging way, they are quite as annoying. 

The sun, on this particular June morning, 
shone on the noble trees and extensive building 
of Peach Vale—which name always rightly sug- 
gested delicious loads of blushing fruit; but, 
alas! it was now without the useful machinery 
of servants, every one, except the coachman, 
having taken it into their heads to depart—and 
go they did, leaving the two ladies in a dilemma 
from which extrication seemed impossible. ‘*The 
two ladies” in question were the sisters of Mr. 
Edward Markwald, the owner of Peach Vale, 
and both very charming in their different styles. 

Mrs. Clenholme, the eldest, was very fair and 
languid-looking, with a die-away expression in 
her drooping eyes that had been pronounced 
‘‘very taking;’’ any exertion beyond that of 
turning her diamonds to the light, and arranging 
the numerous bracelets on those statuary-look- 
ing arms of hers, always ‘“‘completely unnerved 
her ;” so, she threw handsome shawls over her 
shoulders, and played picture—looking with 
immense disdain on those unfortunates whose 
lack of charms obliged them to resort to anima- 
tion. Mr. Clenholme was a person with no par- 
ticular characteristic save that of wealth; and, 
as he was quite overshadowed by his splendid 
wife, people often mentioned them as “‘ Mrs. and 
Mr. Clenholme.” 

Susan Markwald was a pretty brunette, with 
sufficient animation in her dark eyes to contra- 
dict her usual expression of indolence. She had 
always been petted, ever since she could remem- 
ber; and the grave, elderly brother, for whom 
she performed the nominal office of housekeeper, 
was quite disposed to indulge her to the fullest 
extent. Susan was extremely independent, and 
received a great deal of admiration without 
troubling herself in the least about it; her bro- 
ther’s well known wealth, of which it was sup- 
posed that she would, eventually, become pos- 
sessor, and her own charms were quite sufficient. 

But all the relations were as much troubled 
that Susan should have reached the age of twenty 





in a state of single. blessedness as though there 
had been something highly improper in it. 
Grandma had almost ceased to reiterate the fact 
that “‘she was married at seventeen”—mourn- 
fully reflecting that it was out of Susan’s power 
to emulate so bright an example; aunts and 
uncles wondered when Susan would settle; and 
the elegant Clarice, the languid proprietress of 
Paul Clenholme and his money-bags, read her 
lectures innumerable upon the subject. 

But every candidate who seemed at all in 
earnest for the honor of Susan’s hand, was 
treated by them all much as his attendants 
treated the dishes served up to the Governor of 
Barataria—there was always some excellent rea- 
son why she should not take any; and Mrs. 
Clarice had set her heart upon so splendid a 
match, that it seemed more than doubtful if any 
one ever appeared whom she would consider 
worthy of her approval. 

So matters stood on the morning in question; 
when the fragrant June air, that breathed around 
the precincts of Peach Vale, was rudely dis- 
turbed by the indignant tones of Biddy, the 
cook, who tramped down the avenue, calling 
loudly for ‘‘the perlice,” and vowing vengeance 
on Susan, who had declined paying the lady a 
month’s wages, which she had not earned. 

But Biddy, whose perceptions were not remark- 
ably clear, evidently considered herself entitled 
to a reward for going off without any warning; 
and she informed the birds of her numerous 
wrongs in a voice which sent the frightened 
warblers back to their nests. The great gate 
closed with a bang—a red shawl fluttering in 
the breeze, like a signal of distress, was the last 
sign of Biddy—and Peach Vale was cookless, 
chambermaidless and waiterless. Their only 
hope was Thomas, and his ideas were closed to 
every subject but horses. 

Here was a situation for the mistress of Peach 
Vale! A place that had an undisputed right to 
hang out a sign of “Free Entertainment for 
Man and Beast;” for not a day passed but that 
the hospitable owner brought home several friends 
to admire his retreat. 

Mrs. Clenholme sank into despair, which she 
probably imagined somewhere in the depths of 
a well-cushioned sofa; and Susan laughed. 

“Only to think!” exclaimed Clarice, drawing 
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forth her richly ornamented vinaigrette, ‘‘there 
is that splendid fellow, Eustace Radworth, coming 
to-day, and what are we to do for dinner?” 

“Give him a rural feast of strawberries and 
cream,” observed Susan. ‘We could spread it 
under the trees, garnish it with flowers, and call 
it a fete champetre. As he is such an expe- 
rienced traveller, he will appreciate originality.” 

‘‘Nonsense!” exclaimed her sister, angrily. 
**T do wish you would have a little sense, Susan! 
You seem to forget that this man is one of the 
most splendid matches in the United States.” 

“T don’t care whether he is or not,” rejoined 
Susan. ‘I don’t see any reason why I should 
take the trouble to cook him upadinner. What 
we are to do, though,” she added, laughing, ‘‘is 
more than I can imagine. Of course, Thomas 
must pitch upon to-day to march off several 
miles about that mysterious hay business. I 
find that he had commenced his journey when 
the revolt in the kitchen took place—we shall 
not see Aim again until nightfall. Biddy has 
taken good care to leave no water, no wood, no 
anything at all—dirt being the only article in 
which she has manifested any degree of gener- 
osity. There is no help for it, Clarice—Marie 
Antoinette and her court played at shepherdesses 
and villagers, and we shall have to play cook 
and waiter.” 

“Don’t speak of it!” exclaimed her sister, 
nestling down among the cushions with the 
expression of a tragic-queen. 

Susan laughed at the unaffected start of horror 
extorted at the idea of work, and saw that she 
need expect no help in that quarter; while Mrs. 
Clenholme closed her eyes, and wished in vain 
for the wings of a dove that she might fly away 
to Newport. This visiting one’s relations in the 
country had its disadvantages. 

‘*Now,” exclaimed Susan, who had been quiet 
for a remarkable length of time, ‘‘as it is de- 
cidedly disagreeable to find oneself, in the 
kitchen, monarch of all one surveys, I intend 
to extract from the day’s misfortune as much 
amusement as possible—and all that I ask of 
you, lady-sister mine, is that you will not expose 
my acting. I intend to have a little comedy, 
and try the various beaux who make their ap- 
pearance.” 

“I do not approve of such plots,” said Mrs. 
Clenholme, grandly, ‘‘they are decidedly vulgar.” 

*‘Vulgar, or not vulgar,” rejoined Susan, ‘I 
do not intend to be won by a man who is capable 
of being dazzled by wealth—and as you are all 
80 anxious to get rid of me, it is but fair that I 
should have some co-operation in my scheme for 
going off.” 





After a short absence, Susan returned to her 
sister; but, instead of being armed with a re- 
ceipt-book, and a nice, white apron, suitable for 
kitchen work, she carried two novels, one of 
which she handed Clarice, saying: 

“T intend to make the visitors do the work.” 

Mrs. Clenholme opened very widely a pair of 
charming eyes; but as she considered it de- 
cidedly Yankee-ish to ask questions, she was 
soon <leep in the pages of “Shirley.” 

The morning hours sped swiftly on—the locusts 
hummed in the trees around Peach Vale—and 
undisturbed quiet reigned within. 

The first visitor was Doctor Cleftwood, who 
always came early. 

The doctor was a tall, fine-looking man, an 
excellent physician, with an extensive practice 
in a neighboring town; but very young ladies 
were impertinent enough to term him “elderly,” 
and bolder men were very apt to push him in 
the background. He was rather shy of ladies’ 
society; but he had followed our pretty friend, 
Susan, with a hopeful perseverance that was cer- 
tainly deserving of success; and when she gave 
him a gentle refusal, he mournfully requested 
to be still regarded as a friend. 

Susan had thought considerably on the subject 
since, and wondered why she could not like him 
better; but her brother declared that the doctor 
was too old and grave for her—Mrs. Clenholme 
scorned the idea of Susan’s making such a hum- 
drum match—and the other relations, having 
frowned upon so many, had now quite got in the 
way of it, and considered it their duty to frighten 
away all candidates. 

So, the doctor came the same as ever, and, as 
he stood there, fastening his horse to a tree, his 
hand shook nervously at the idea of seeing her 
whose face was mingled with all his thoughts— 
whose words at their last meeting could have 
been accurately repeated at the next. 

A brighter color came into Susan’s cheek, as 
the doctor walked hesitatingly up the avenue, 
with the air of a man half doubtful of his recep- 
tion; and she glanced at the folds of her white 
dress, and at the white rose on her bosom, as 
though anxious that all should be right; and 
then she rose, half-trembling, to receive the 
visitor. 

Mrs. Clenholme’s salutation was as though she 
had concluded to rise from the sofa and then 
thought better of it, and attempted to bow and 
thought better of that; for, having done neither 
one nor the other, she sank languidly back 
again. 

“Doctor,” said Susan, with a merry laugh, 
“¢do you not pity us? we have no servant.” 
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‘No servant!” he repeated, in a tone of the 
utmost concern. ‘Is it possible! Is there no 
way in which I can serve you? Do let me go to 
town and look for some.” 

“No, I thank you,” replied Susan, with an 
attempt at embarrassment, ‘‘my brother will 
arrange these things to suit himself. We have 
been rather unfortunate, lately—but I will ex- 
plain nothing, now,” she added, ‘and if you will 
come into the kitchen and shell some peas, you 
will really do me a very great favor.” 

“With the utmost pleasure, my dear Miss 
Susan!” exclaimed the doctor, seeming to put 
his whole heart into what he said; and, spring- 
ing from his seat with the greatest alacrity, he 
followed his fair taskmistress into the kitchen. 

Mrs. Clenholme was surprised beyond expres- 
sion, but her look of inquiry was only answered 
by the archest of smiles from Susan; and, having 
established Doctor Cleftwood on one side of a 
wooden table, with a tin pan and a pile of peas 
before him, the young lady seated herself de- 
murely on the other with a corresponding pile. 

For some time no sound was heard save the 
rattling of the peas; but, at length, the eyes of 
the workers met, and both laughed. 

“Why, Miss Susan,” observed the doctor, 
*‘you shell as dexterously as though you had 
always been used to it!” 

“It is well to adapt oneself so soon to circum- 
stances,” replied Susan, gravely, ‘‘I may have 
harder work than this.” 

At the mention of hard work, the doctor 
glanced at the small, beautifully moulded hands 
that gleamed so whitely among the pea-pods, and 
his eyes repeated the offer he had made before; 
but Susan would see nothing of the kind as she 
shelled away with renewed vigor. 

At length, the peas were ready for the pot; 
but there was no water for the peas, and no fire 
to heat the water—so, the doctor was despatched 
in quest of both. He looked supremely happy 
to be employed under Susan’s direction; and the 
culinary department was progressing finely, when 
another ‘‘help” arrived, 

This was a pretty-looking young man, who 
giggled as decidedly as any girl, and who in- 
dulged in a stream of small talk as monotonous 
as the roaring of the surf. ‘Mr. William Pat- 
terson,” he called himself—‘Billy” was the 
undignified soubriquet bestowed upon him by 
society in general. 

Having once established himself in any house, 
as a visitor, he seemed to take firm root there, 
and to defy all attempts at expulsion; but those 
upon whom he thus fastened himself took good 
care to make him as useful as possible. Young 
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ladies thought nothing of sending him out on 
commissions to buy sewing-silk, and all sorts of 
small wares; but, after being allowed to dance 
attendance upon them for an indefinite period, 
had Billy asked any of them “what their inten- 
tions were,” they would have been extremely 
astonished. As to Billy’s having any intentions 
of his own, the idea never entered their heads. 

Notwithstanding the unflattering light in which 
he was received, the young gentleman was quite 
apt to boast of his conquests; but as he was 
useful and good-natured, people were willing to 
put up with him, and only alluded to these reve- 
lations as ‘‘some of Billy’s stories.” 

Mr. Patterson affected great fastidiousness in 
the choice of a wife; but, at Susan’s feet, he 
struck his colors in surrender, and, having con- 
sidered her various advantages, decided,that she 
was in every way worthy of him. Susan had, 
to be sure, pronounced a very emphatic ‘‘no” 
to his presumptuous offer; but, as he intended 
to make several more, this troubled him very 
little. 

On excellent terms with himself, and the world 
generally, he now arrived upon the scene of 
action; and Susan, without the least feeling of 
remorse, immediately gave him the cloth to lay 
for dinner. 

Billy was rather staggered, at first, by the 
lady’s implied poverty; but Susan looked so 
pretty and animated, as she issued her orders, 
and the doctor’s undisguised admiration so ex- 
cited his jealousy, that he magnanimously re- 
solved to waive that consideration, and try again 
for the prize. 

The doctor and Billy were both industriously 
at work, when a superb-looking individual came 
sauntering up the avenue, as if impressed with 
the conviction that it required a great many im- 
provements to be good enough for him to walk 
in. This was Eustace Radworth, Esq.—the bril- 
liant drawing-room illumination before whom all 
other lights paled—the man who had travelled 
in all quarters of the globe—and whose chief 
recreation seemed to be that of despising every- 
thing he saw! 

A pair of intensely black eyes gleamed out 
from a mass of black hair, like those of a cat in 
the dark; and a mysterious aperture, as much 
concealed as those hidden entrances in the Ara- 
bian Nights, now and then opened to display 
interminable quantities of splendid teeth, through 
which issued a voice self-opinionated in the ex- 
treme. 

Mrs. Clenholme was nervously agitated at the 
state of affairs, when she beheld the pompous 
Mr. Radworth; and that gentleman evidently 
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considered that he was condescending when he 
seated himself at her request. 

Susan returned his greeting with perfect com- 
posure; and, inwardly pronouncing him ‘‘de- 
testible,” went back to her assistants. 

Dr. Cleftwood had very moderate ideas of 
happiness, for he felt very sorry to think that 
the dinner would, at some period of the day, be 
finished; and Susan flitted around with a brighter 
face than usual. 

Last of all, ‘‘brother Edward” made his ap- 
pearance; and, having shaken her head at her 
sister, and made a great many Masonic signs, 
Susan beguiled the gentleman of the house into 
a retired spot, and so seduced him with her elo- 
quence, that he promised to swear to all she 
might choose to tell. 

Dinner was soon announced; and Mr. Rad- 
worth felt considerable contempt for his enter- 
tainer’s cuisine when he beheld the simple 
shoulder of lamb, and green peas, with which 
the table was set forth. 

“Our servants left us very suddenly,” said 
Mrs. Clenholme, apologetically, ‘and, in the 
country, it is not easy to supply their place.” 

Mr. Radworth made no answering remark, but 
treated the company to a Barmecide feast, in 
which he warmed up the soups and fricacees of 
Paris with so much enthusiasm, that Susan felt 
not at all concerned at his want of appetite 
for the dinner before him. Such a mind was a 
continual feast. 

Mr. Patterson, having discovered a white 
apron belonging to the last waiter, had chosen 
to discard his coat and adorn himself with it— 
fully confident that he possessed l’air distingue 
which could not be mistaken, even in a servant’s 
garb; but Mr. Radworth, whether purposely or 
not Susan had her suspicions, ordered him about 
as though he had been the genuine article, and 
invariably misunderstood all explanations. Poor 
Billy found his office no sinecure; and was placed 
in so ridiculous a position that the company could 
scarcely restrain their laughter. 

After dinner, those who were inclined strolled 
through the grounds; and Susan most unwil- 
lingly found herself paired with Mr. Radworth. 

‘“‘This must be excessively unpleasant,” ob- 
served the travelled man, referring to the de- 
parture of the servants; ‘“‘now, in Paris, one is 
not subject to anything of that sort.” 

‘Paris and America are different places,” re- 
plied Susan, with a smile; ‘‘but in any place, ser- 
vants expect to be paid—and, if my brother is 
not able to support so expensive an establish- 
ment, I am perfectly willing to reduce it.” 

Mr. Radworth looked at the speaker in sur- 


{ prise. Mr, Markwald’s wealth had been his 
chief inducement for the trouble of paying a 
visit to Peach Vale; and, if this had taken to 

) itself wings and flown away, the sooner that he 
followed suit the better. He entertained a per- 
fect horror of an active, enterprising American 
girl; Mrs. Clenholme suited his fancies much 
better; and wishing that she were single, with 
an income of twenty thousand, Mr. Radworth 
took his departure. 

Her sister was seriously angry, and upbraided 
her in no measured terms; but her brother de- 

; clared that she was perfectly in the right of it, 

}and he was glad that the fellow had been dis- 

; missed; and Susan turned to the doctor with a 

; light in her eye that almost put hope in Ais timid 
nature. 

Mr. Patterson had also taken his departure— 

his dignity had been seriously ruffied; but Dr. 

Cleftwood stayed to get tea. He and Susan 

’ had a charming moonlight ramble down the old 
avenue of elms; and, when they returned, the 

$rose that had bloomed on Susan’s bosom was 

; transferred to the button-hole of her com- 

panion. 

‘*He could not help it—he had not meant,” 
>he said, ‘to tire her with his unwelcome suit 
} again—but, perhaps, her brother’s misfortunes 
; might have troubled her—and, so % 

} But Susan looked up at him with a smile that 
thrilled through his heart; and, leaning her 
hand on his shoulder, as though it were a most 
natural resting-place, she laughed, as she told 
that their only ‘‘misfortune” was the faithless- 
ness of their servants. 

| And the two walked on, as though they feared 

; it was all a dream which a return to the house 

; might break; but ‘‘brother Edward” came quite 

; unexpectedly upon them, to the embarrassment 
of both parties; when, finding that he could not 
pretend not to see it, he wrung the doctor’s hand, 

} and declared that he was the only one who really 
deserved Susan. 

Mrs. Clenholme was inconsolate, and bewailed 

; Susan’s fate as though she had been bewitched 
by some Othello; but her sister would laugh- 
ingly tell her that, with such a husband, ser- 

3 vants might act as they pleased—she would 

never be obliged to get dinner. 

The relations said ‘‘they had always prophe- 
sied that Susan would go through the field, and 
pick up a crooked stick at last; and they were 
very certain that, if she had taken their advice, 
she might have done better.” 

Mr Radworth, having repented his haste when 
too late, kept up his search for a fortune until 
he found himself linked to a wife with an income 
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of twenty thousand a year, whom he wasashamed ; and contented, with Susan beside him; and 


to introduce anywhere. 


wished in vain that he had possessed that gentle- 


He often passed the doctor, looking so proud : man’s talent for shelling peas. 
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THE DYING CHILD. 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


Turow open the Western casement, mother, 
That I may see the flowers, 

I used to love to gather, mother, 
In Autumn’s sunny hours. 


That I may trace the winding path, mother, 
Down to the shady spring; 

On whose mossy banks I’ve lain, mother, 
And heard the wild birds sing. 


A cool shady nook is there, mother, 
Where you'll lay your darling child; 
And the silver waters will sing, mother, 

A requiem sad and wild. 


And the moss will weave a spread, mother, 
O’er my lonely little bed; 

And angels bright will come, mother, 
With a soft and downy tread. 


And weep above the grassy mound, mother, 
Which looks so lone and new; 

And you will come in the morning, mother, 
And call those tear-drops dew. 


But the golden sun is sinking, mother, 
Behind the Western trees; 








And the air grows damp and chilly, mother, 
Is it the evening breeze? 


Clasp me close in your arms, dear mother, 
I cannot see your face; 

I know that this is death, mother, 
I feel his cold embrace. 


His icy hand is on my heart, mother, 
And his breath upon my brow; 

Oh! sing my favorite hymn, mother, 
I feel I’m going now. 


Kiss me before I go, mother, 
And do not weep for me; 
Remember I’m going home, mother, 
An angel bright to be. 


Sing louder—louder, gentle mother, 
I cannot hear your voice; 

And remember where to make my bed, mother, 
It is your darling’s choice. 


And take me to the window, mother, 
T love the violets’ smell— 

But my breath grows shorter, feebler, mother, 
Oh! yes, I die—Farewell. 





CHRISTABEL BLANE. 


BY A. T. KRYDER, M. D. 


CurisTaABEL Buane and I, 
Dwelt on an isle by the sea; 

She was fairer than the stars of the sky, 
And dearer was she than all else to me. 


Our love was as deep as the ocean anear, 
And pure as the spray on its wind-driven waves; 
And we dreamed not of care, nor felt a fear, 
As we listened to its song, by the hollow-sounding 
caves ; 
Our love was our life, and we lived but to love, 
Our home was like Heav’n, yes! Heav’n above. 





But she died to them—doubly died to me; 
And my heart was wrung for Christabel Blane; 
Deep was her grave by the shore of the sea, 
Where I saw her buried, in tears and pain; 
For I thought that Christabel Blane and I 
Together would live, together must die. 


As the storm comes down on the sea, 
Dismasting or wrecking the proud ships all— 
So her death came, withering hope in me, 
And shrouding it deep in ruin’s dark pall : 
For I sorrow in soul, and never again 
Shall smile, since I’m parted from Christabel Blane. 





ORPHAN MARGY. 


BY MES. M. A. DENISON. 


“JT wisH you was with your mother.” } coursing through all her veins; she was, for the 

Such was the exclamation of a cross, tired: ; moment, bewildered, and gazed round her so 
looking woman, as she snatched a bit of choice } strangely that the little figure shrank back 
work from a little hand, and then rudely pushing } further in the gloom. 
the child from her side, she left the room. “Oh! I wish my mother was alive,”’ she ex- 

It was not a beautiful creature, that little wan claimed, solemnly. ‘Elly, you don’t know how 
child, with golden ringlets and soft, deep blue ‘I feel. I couldn’t eat it,” she added, as the 
eyes. Neither was her complexion dazzling, nor { child stretched out its little offering; ‘‘I feel as 
her cheeks round and flushed with rich bloom. ; if I never should eat anything again—something 
She was only a poor, plain, common-looking } going round and round inside my heart as if I 


” 


child, whom nobody ever called sweet names and 
gave loving kisses to, save the sainted mother 
over whose ashes the mould gathered now. 

Quietly the little one moved away—but great, 
gasping sobs swelled her bosom, and she breathed 
hard as if it were a misery and weariness to 
breathe at all. 

“T wish I was with my mother—oh! don’t I 
wish I was with my mother?” she said again and 
again, holding her little hands tightly clenched 
upon her breast. ‘‘If I was only up there,” she 
sobbed, pitifully, ‘‘my head wouldn’t beat so, 
and my eyes be so red and aching. Oh! God, 
take me—take up there with my mother.” 

Never was uttered a more fervent prayer, 
and—it was answered. 


“‘Mother says if you’re sick and can’t do 
nothing, you’d better go to bed. She says you 
mustn’t eat no supper, because sick folks ought 
not to eat nothing. She says it’s light enough 
to see without a candle.” 

Upon receiving this message, orphan Margy 
groped her way through the long dark passage, 
and entering a small and poor room, threw her- 
self on the bed. 

Her strength was exhausted by the heavy 
tasks that had been imposed on her during the 
day; and her head ached so violently that it 
seemed to her it shook with the pain. 

She had almost sobbed herself to sleep when a 
little figure stole in, holding in one hand a slice 
of nicely buttered bread, and in the other a 
feeble light. 

“Margy,” it said, ‘‘Margy, Ann told me that 
you had to go to bed sick, without any supper. 
Ain’t you hungry? Here’s something for you to 
eat.” 

Margy sprang wildly up, her eyes glittering 


and a crimson circle on each cheek. Fever was : 


; was flying.” 
“There! I feel better now,” she said, after a 
} few heavy gasps; ‘“‘but oh, Ella, do you know I 
‘ think I am going to die?” 
‘“‘What makes you?” asked the little girl, 
{ coming nearer and lying her hand upon Margy’s, 
‘show queer and white you look!” 
; “Aunt told me to-night,” said the sick child, 
{ “that she wished I was with my mother—and 
i then I prayed to God that he would take me to 
’ heaven—and—I think he will; to-night maybe.” 
“Oh! Margy!” exclaimed Ella, bursting into 
tears, and sobbing as if her heart would break, 
“Tm really sorry I struck you yesterday, and 
we’ve all been cross to: you. I heard mother 
say it, and I saw her push you, and it made me 
feel bad; oh! Margy, don’t say you’re going to 
die, and we’ll all be good to you; don’t die, 
: Margy. Do eat this bit of bread.” 

The child shook her head. ‘Aunt didn’t mean 
to be cross, I guess, or say what made me feel so 
bad,” said Margy, in a weak voice; ‘I don’t feel 
a bit bad about it now, though I think my heart 
almost broke then. And you was so kind to 
‘ think of me, too, dear. I'll tell of it, be sure, 
in heaven, and God will bless you, I know he 
will. And now you're cold and shivering, while 
I’m, oh!—all burning up. You must go to the 
‘ fire again, only help me undress, because maybe 
aunt won’t like it if I sleep in these clothes. 
Good night—stop, kiss me, Elly, maybe I’ll never 
kiss you again.” 

Elly stooped down and impulsively flung her 
arm about Margy’s neck. It felt burning hot— 
so did her lips and her breath; but when the 
child told in the warm kitchen that Margy 
thought she should die that night, her mother 
laughed derisively, saying, ‘‘the child must be 
broken of such nervous notions. If she had 
come to her sooner, she would have made some- 
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thing of her—but sister with her refined notions she had seen the brow of her gentle mother up- 
had utterly ruined her, adding, ‘‘I rather think } turned to the pale sunlight. 
she’ll come in to breakfast in the morning; we There she sank down as she shouted, ‘1 have 
shan’t save any on her dying this year.” come, mother; I have come, mother;” and then 
: 
: 





Slowly the sad hours crept along, and twelve } she would gaze and listen, while the crimson 
had long ago struck from the old clock in the } fever spots faded into white on her cheeks. Pre- 
corner, when little Margy sprang again from a} sently she fancied that she was again in her 
troubled sleep. The moon shone in full and } childhood’s home, and sweetly and lovingly she 
white; its light struck out all the little objects ; talked with her mother, twining her arms as if 
of interest from the dark wall—her mother’s about her neck, imploring in plaintive accents 
furniture—a dingy portrait, and a high-backed } that she would not leave her. 
chair with a white sheet thrown over it. She The lightest breeze made her frame tremble 
was now in a raging fever, and on the very verge } now, for the fever of her delirium was passing 
of delirium. She threw aside the coverlid that } away, though not the fancy that she was in her 
almost scorched her, and the keen night air : own dear home. Still she babbled of little child- 
seemed gratefal to her. ish things, and feeling weary, murmured that 

She had waked from a dream—a glorious 3 she would go to bed. 
dream of heaven, the angels and her mother. Oh! it would, it would have been a touching 
She had heard silvery accents, sweetly singing $ sight, even to the heartless, to see that mother- 
out from some beautiful golden arch, ‘‘Come, } less child stretch out her little limbs on the cold 
little Margy, come where your mother is.” ; grave. To hear her murmur as her parched lips 

‘And where is my mother?” she thought, ; parted so faintly and slightly, ‘‘Good night, 
closing her eyes for a moment; ‘‘she called me. ; mother‘ I’m going to sleep, now, and if I die 
I surely heard her—I saw her. Where shall I } before I wake, I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 
go? to the cold church-yard? Where shall I go 
to find my mother? tell me, dear Jesus.” All was confusion in the family where orphan 

Another moment; she had flung her long hair } Margy had suffered so much and so bravely. 
back from her eyes—sought the door, and was; The children went about weeping—the father 
gone. None saw her in her flight, save the had gone to the crier’s, but meanwhile, two men 
kindly moon that looked down pityingly. The ; came to the cottage, bearing the body of the 
frost glittered on the hedges, the bare trees ; dead child. 
shook their lifeless branches above her head. Horror-stricken the conscious woman who had 
Many a watcher sat in the pleasant cottages— ; treated her tender charge thus harshly, moved 
some of joy, some of grief; but they knew not } hurriedly away from the little body, muttering 
that the motherless child fled almost on the } vaguely, ‘“‘found—found—found in the death 
wings of the wind, past their joy and sorrow— sleep. Found with her little hands clasped— 
past warm and pleasant homes, past groups of } her limbs stiff—her lips bloodless—her heart 
little childen snugly sleeplng, with their arms} still. Found, and—dead.” 
twined round each other’s necks—past loving, The children pressed about the little white form 
living parents—that poor motherless child, flying } with bitter grief—but the parents stood aloof, 
to the cold bed in the church-yard. ; henceforth never to know peace. 

Her feet left prints in the frozen dew—she “I wish you was with your mother!” Oh! how 
felt not the chill, but with her wildly bright eyes those thrilling words rang through her brain. 
measured the shining stars that glittered between } Dear lamb! she was with her mother—no more 
her and the heaven she sought. The church- to bear wrong and insult. From the church- 
yard wall gained, she glided by, found the little yard her patient spirit went up; and it was an 
cross-bars at the entrance, and passed them. ; angel warning, that pressed from her heart the 
In her night robes, gliding among the grey head- prophetic words— 
stones, she looked like a spectre, wan and white. } ‘‘Qh! Ella, do you knowI think I am going 

At length she found the sad spot where last { to die?” 


A SIMILE. 
I saw a beauteous cloud at dawn g This cloud, thought I, resembles life, 
Float lightly o’er the coming day, ; Its morning tints so gaily bright; 


I watched it in the rising morn, Soon ushered in the world of strife, 
And saw it gently fade away. ‘ Its beauties fade long ere ’tis night. 





A ROMANCE 


FROM THE LIFE OF 


A NAVAL OFFICER. 


BY E. W. DEWEES. 


I was yet very young when the United States 
man-of-war Scorpian (on board of which I held 
the rank of past midshipman) anchored off 
Havana. 

Not that I knew much about it, for a sicker 
man than I was at that time, was never tossed 
about on the restless ocean waters. A raging 
fever was upon me, and in my delirium, each 
motion of the vessel roused new and frightful 
fancies. I should not like to have to recall, or 
recount all the wild dreams which then racked 
my troubled brain. Enough that my life was 
despaired of, and I should doubtless have lost it 
but for the generous hospitality of a noble Cuban 
gentleman who befriended me. 

General de Castro, a Spanish nobleman by 
birth, was possessed of immense wealth, and 
lived in a style commensurate with his fortune. 
His house, in the neighborhood of Havana, was 
a palace; his grounds regal. 

Agreeably to the customs of the South, he 
delighted in a boundless hospitality. 

Having heard of my illness through my brother 
officers, he immediately caused me to be conveyed 
to his residence; physicians were sent for, and 
no care or expense spared to ensure my recovery. 

His assiduities saved me. 

A few days after my advent to his friendly 
mansion consciousness returned; and no poor 
rascal in the fairy tales, lying down in misery, 
and waking in some palace of bliss, was ever 
more bewildered than I, when I began to notice 
my surroundings. 

Instead of my comfortless berth, and the dark, 
narrow quarters of ship-board, I found myself 
on an ample bed of softest down, round which 
curtains of silken net were wreathed. Through 
the delicate drapery I could discern vases of 
rare flowers decking the spacious apartment. 
The light, but rich furniture—the pictures and 
statues, the gleaming mirrors, made it like some 
scene in the Arabian Nights. 

I raised myself on my elbow to convince myself 
it was no dream; and the better to gaze around, 
I put forth my arm to push aside the curtain. 
As I did so, I felt my hand taken within one, 
whose soft touch thrilled while it startled me. 





At the same moment a young and handsome 


woman bent over me, and chiding me for exerting 
myself, pressed me back with gentle force upon 
my pillows. 

I gazed a moment in some bewilderment upon 
the face of my beautiful nurse, and then, over- 
come by a heavy languor, sunk back again to my 
half delirious dreams. 

I dreamt that I was upon the sea-shore, and 
lay bound hand and foot to a rock, where the 
merciless waves dashed over me at every surge, 
and fishes and slimy creatures from the deep 
came and gnawed me. I writhed and groaned, 
but could in no way help myself. 

At last there appeared above the water, at 
no great distance, the form of a woman of sur- 
passing loveliness. Hearing my plaints she ap- 
proached, and bending over me, cast upon me 
her piercing black eyes—lustrous and beautiful, 
yet fearful to look upon in their superhuman 
brightness. Like one spell-bound, I could not 
withdraw my gaze from her unearthly beauty. 
Her keen, unflinching eyes, her floating hair— 
her flashing white teeth, and voluptuous form 
riveted my whole attention. 

Suddenly she spread her arms and clasped 
me within them. My bands snapped like pack- 
thread, and I thought myself free. But no; the 
embrace of the mermaid grew ever closer; it 
stifled me—I felt a serpent-like form gathering 
my limbs in its folds, and drawing me below the 
water. I now perceived with horror, that instead 
of being in a beautiful woman’s arms, a hideous 
serpent had me in its coils. Yet still, in the 
mofster’s countenance I recognized those same 
piercing black eyes, and, strange to say, the 
same flashing, white, human teeth. 

One moment I noticed these things as one can 
even at such times—the next I felt the waves 
whelming over my head, and as | was torn down- 
ward, I felt those sharp teeth sinking into my 
very heart. I uttered a fearful cry of pain and 
horror, and woke to find my tender nurse bending 
over me, and seeking to rouse me from my fright- 
ful dream. 

Her hand was still within mine, for so I had 
fallen asleep, and doubtless she had feared to 
disturb me by removing it. 

As I encountered, in waking, the dark, lustrous 
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eyes which were bent upon me, I perceived it 
was of them I had been dreaming, and I blushed 
at my ingratitude in having thus, even in my 
dreams, associated my benefactress with so 
frightful a monster. 

A few days later found me so far restored to 
health, as to be able to sit in an easy-chair by 
the open verandah, listening to the conversation 

‘ of my handsome and entertaining nurse. 

,_ I learned from her how I came to be where 
I found myself, and something too of the family 
whose generous hospitality had saved my life. 
With my host I had also become personally 
acquainted, for he made very frequent visits to 
my sick room. Always refined, cordial, and 
cheerful, I found him a most delightful com- 
panion, and I soon learned to entertain love as 
well as gratitude for him. Once or twice I 
heard casual mention of the general’s daughter, 
but I saw nothing of her. I was most interested 
in the history of my nurse. She was a younger 
sister of the general’s and already a widow. 

The many hours of unrestrained intercourse 
which the room of a convalescent allows, are 
extremely condusive to the speedy formation of 
an intimacy, and, therefore, I thought it not 
strange to find myself ere long becoming the 
confidant of Signora Marie’s former domestic 
sorrows. She told me how, wedded to a man 
of a base and cruel nature, she had been sub- 
jected to the most humiliating insults and bru- 
tality. She hung her head and blushed, but to 
recount the indignities she had suffered. 

I was deeply interested in her sad story; what 
man of any feeling would have been otherwise? 
Every fortuitous circumstance, at this time, 
seemed favoring to the formation of an attach- 
ment between Donna Marie and myself. I was 
constantly in her society—I found her hand- 
some, fascinating, and unhappy; nor could I 
forget that I owed her a heavy debt of gratitude, 
for the care she had bestowed on me. But what 
was far more, her every look, tone, and action, 
tended to reveal to me that high-born and beau- 
tiful as she was, she was not indifferent to the 
poor youth whose life she had saved. 

A man is ever flattered by thinking a woman 
loves him—a young man is especially flattered 
by having won the regard of a woman older than 
himself, and Marie was by about two years my 
senior; yet, notwithstanding so many propitious 
circumstances, strange to say, my wayward heart 
refused to respond to the passion I could not but 
perceive I had awakened. Perhaps for this very 
reason, I sought all the more zealously to ex- 
press to my benefactress my devotion and grati- 
tude. 
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My health rapidly improving, I began to grow 
impatient of the restraints of confinement, and 
more than once essayed to free myself. But 
Marie so pleadingly besought me to be her cap- 
tive yet a little longer, that I yielded once and 
again to her flattering prayer. 

She had left me alone one afternoon, and I 
was sitting by the open casement musing, when 
there rose on the air a strain of music so wildiy 
sweet and beautiful, that the thrilling vibrations 
seemed to reach my very heart. Never had I 
heard such sounds before. 

I listened breathless with rapture, and as the 
magnet draws the steel, I felt myself lured, 
attracted, toward those heavenly harmonies. 
Unpremeditatedly I wandered, on and on—down 
the stairs—along the wide hall, and through 
spacious saloons, till I stood in the presence of 
the inspired musician. 

Oh, my beauteous Clara, adored, seraphic min- 
strel, how vividly my memory recalls thy lovely 
presence, as I then, for the first time, beheld it! 

I had looked admiringly upon beautiful women 
before, and thought myself something of a judge 
of female loveliness, but no dream of my fancy 
even began to approach the radiant being my 
eyes rested on. She was seated at the harp, 
whose exquisite tones had ravished me, and 
grace, beauty, and harmony seemed blended in 


’ one perfect whole. 


Unperceived I stood in motionless and breath- 
less silence and listened, and gazed. 

The tender, youthful form, the graceful head 
with its rich braids and soft curls of light brown, 
the outline of the rounded cheek—the smooth 
eyebrow and drooping lashes, the stately, deli- 
cate neck, even the dainty foot which now and 
then emerged from under her flowing robes, to 
regulate the pedals of the instrument—these 
were charms enough to craze a less imaginative 
man than I. For me, I was from that hour a 
new creature. It was the beginning of a bright, 
beautiful dream. The first glimpse in the heaven 
which was opening to me. 

It would be but a bitter mockery for me now, 
to recount the history of my hearts’ emotions 
during the period which followed. 

I did not tell Clara of the love for her which 
sprung spontaneously, as it were, to life in my 
bosom. On the contrary I repressed every out- 
ward token of it. I allowed no word, or look 
to betray my feelings. Such I deemed my 
only honorable course under the circumstances. 
Gratitude and honor to my generous host fore- 
bade me to take advantage of my position under 
his roof, to win the affections of his only child 
and heiress. I was reserved and guarded; nor 
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did Clara in any perceptible way betray any ; the permission he gave you. 


inclination for me; and yet, so strong was the 
sympathy, or rather elective affinity which drew 
us together, that each, as I am convinced, re- 
posed in the tranquil certainty of being entirely 
understood and beloved by the other. 

One cloud only darkened our serene horizon. 
It was the fearful jealousy of Donna Marie, who 
seemed instinctively to feel how it would, and 
must be with us. 

Often when, after my eyes had been resting 
on Clara’s bright, spiritual face, I chanced to 
encounter the gleam of Marie’s pale countenance, 
livid with an expression of concentrated rage and 
hate, I started at the virulent glance of those 
piercing eyes, and the remembrance of the fright- 
ful dream I had once associated with them, re- 
turned to me with a shudder. 

My health soon became so far restored, that 
no excuse was offered for longer encroaching on 
General de Castro’s hospitality; yet ere leaving 
his roof I deemed it encumbent on me to acquaint 
him with the state of my affections. 

I had no hopes that he would favor my suit; 
I knew he had a right to look for a far more 
brilliant lot for his gifted daughter than any I 
could offer her. Perhaps I nourished a bright 
dream of winning fame and happiness in the 
future, but for the present, I had no hope. Still 
I judged it my hosts’ right to know of my pas- 
sion, and mine to assure him it had never been 
revealed to its object. 

What was my surprise and gratitude then, to 
find that the general was far from treating my 
suit with the coldness I expected. On the con- 
trary, he assured me he looked, in his daughter’s 
husband, less for extrinsic advantages, of which 
she had plenty, than for an upright and honor- 
able soul. Such, he was pleased to say, he had 
found mine, and he ended by giving me free per- 
mission to win his daughter if I could. 

I could scarcely believe I heard aright. A 
rapture seized me, so great as to deprive me of 
even the power to thank my benefactor. With 
an overflowing heart I turned and left the room 
without having had the power to utter a single 
word. Yet surely he must have guessed what I 
felt. 

As the door closed behind me, and I stood 
in the hall, then darkening in the twilight of 
evening, I felt my arm grasped by a hand of 
iron, and a suppressed voice hissed in my ear, 

“Beware! That I will never permit—never!” 

“Is it you, Marie?” I replied. ‘Have you 
then overheard my conversation with the gene- 
ral?” 

“Yes; and I forbid you to avail yourself of 





I warn you not to 


dare to do it!” 

‘Pardon me, Marie,” I returned gravely, and 
somewhat severely, “‘you must know that you 
have no right to attempt to bar my happiness 
thus.” 

“‘No,” she answered, passionately, ‘I have no 
right, perhaps, but there és suffering too great 
for mortal heart to bear. Right or wrong, this 
I will not hear; therefore I warn you!” 

I regarded her wild words as merely the 
ravings of a jealous heart. I said to myself, 
‘‘Who shall excuse a woman’s jealousy, if not 
he for whose sake she suffers its torments?” I 
therefore said gently, ‘‘ Forgive me, dear Marie, 
the pain I most ungratefully and unwillingly 
cause you,” and unclasping the little fingers 
which still grasped my arm, I kissed her hand 
tenderly and respectfully, and left her. 

Feeling that this unlucky rencontre had already 
too long delayed my happiness, I flew to find my 
Clara. 

I led her through the orange grove to a favorite 
bower of bers, which was formed of young orange 
trees closely twined and braided together, till it 
looked like some hermit’s shady cell. It wasa 
spot she greatly loved. The night air was heavy 
with the perfume of the orange flowers, and as 
we walked beneath the trees, my yet unrevealed 
secret leaped within my heart, and bounded to 
be free. 

In the dim moonlight, beneath the darkening 
leaves of the bower, I told Clara all, and for 
answer she threw her arms about my neck. Bliss 
too great for words swelled my bosom as I folded 
her to my heart. 

The raptured silence which fell upon us, was 
suddenly broken by a wild, agonized shriek in 
my very ear, as of some one in mortal pain. 

Startled by the fearful sound, though I knew 
not whence it came, I sprang to my feet; but in 
the surrounding darkness could discern nothing. 
Clara had meanwhile fallen to the ground, faint- 
ing, as I supposed, from fright. I stooped to 
raise her. As I did so a warm gushing tide met 
my hand. 

The frightful truth burst upon me. It was 
Clara’s cry which I had heard—Clara’s life-blood 
that was dyeing my hands. ‘My God! what 
devil hath done this?” I exclaimed. 

A low, exulting laugh struck my ear, and 
looking behind me, I discerned a dark form 
close by, and a pair of burning eyes shining in 
the darkness like coals of fire. 

Horror seized me. The nightmare which had 
tormented my delirium, returned to my reeling 
brain. Again I fancied myself in the power of 
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monster-woman, who crushed me in her embrace, 
and tore me beneath the dark waters. Again I 
saw those fearful, burning eyes—again I felt 
those white, glittering, human teeth sink into 
my heart; but oh, the pain was worse now, and 
I knew that the eyes were those of Donna Marie. 

Reason had, for the time, mercifully deserted 
me. 

Years have passed since this fearful romance 
of my youth, yet even now the most distant allu- 
sion to it causes my cheek to blanch, and my 
heart to stop beating. 
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Neither have I ever had courage to inquire 
respecting the after fate of Marie or the general. 

When consciousness returned to me after that 
dreadful tragedy, I found myself on ship-board, 
homeward bound. It was a relief to feel myself 
leaving further and further behind me the scenes 
of so much joy and grief. Alas! I soon found I 
left but the joy, and was to bear the grief about 
with me forever. 

Within my yearning, lonely heart one mourn- 
ful cry is ever sounding— 

“Dead is dead—gone is gone.” 


THE DYING ROSE-BUD. 


BY SYLVIA A. 


I WANDERED in a garden fair, 
One golden Summer hour, 
And marked the beauty lingering there, 
On every leaf and flower, 
And heard the zephyr’s music tone, 
As it softly swept. me by, 
From its sunny isles, its fairy home, 
With its low, sweet murmuring sigh, 
And Eden’s brightness seemed to lay, 
Upon the scene that Summer day. 


I wandered to a fairy bower, 
Where the grape-vine’s clusters hung, 
Where beauty had her brightest dower, 
Upon its lattice flung, . 
And sat me down on a rustic seat. 
A carpet of bright green 
Lay softly spread beneath my feet, 
And all was pure—serene, 
I thought though death is all around, 
He cannot in their shades be found. 


But a low, sweet voice of fairy tone 
Arose upon mine ear, 

A gentle, sweet, but dying moan, 
Whose murmur sad to hear, 

Crept like a gush of song the last 
The wild-wood bird will sing, 

When death came in the rushing blast, 
And met him on the wing, 

And from the fields he loved the best, 

His form fell on the green earth’s breast. 


A rose-bush white with lovely flowers, 
Its fragrant perfume breathed 
Beside the lattice of the bower, 
And a crown of brightness wreathed, 
For the queen of the sunny Summer day, 
And from it came a tone 
Of sadness and the murmuring lay, 
Life’s parting trembling moan, 
A bud from ’midst that crown of whiteness 
Was dying in its youthful brightness. 
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And murmured low that silver voice, 
“ And must I die so soon, 

Ere I can with the day rejoice 
Tn life’s meridian bloom? 

And must the sunlight and the shower, 
That T have loved to see, 

Be in my first, my dawning hour, 
Forever lost to me? 

Oh, stay thy hand—let not thy dart, 

Oh, Death, strike low my fearful heart. 


“The soft South wind that called me up 
Into bright being’s day, 

Has gently kissed my opening leaves, 
And breathed a low love lay; 

And softly hath the Summer sun 
Lain on my cheek of white. 

And the crescent moon a silver ray 
Flung on my leaves at night, 

Oh, must I pass from these away 

Into Death’s fearful darkened day? 


“ And sister flowers I have loved 
To watch with all their brightness, 
As soft low winds have hither roved 
To kiss their leaves of whiteness; 
Ah, must I leave them all, and turn 
From these bright things away, 
Where Summer sun may never burn 
With its golden morning ray, 
And zephyr’s breath, with music tone, 
Ne’er sigh around my dark home lone?” 


The silver voice now died away, 
I heard no more its moan, 
The bud had passed from life away 
Into its last long home, 
And wreathed with leaves of brightest gem 
In a shroud of spotless white; 
The dead rose-bud lay sadly now, 
Nor heeded Summer’s light, 
And a voice breathed low within mine ear, 
“Qh, Death and thou art everywhere.” 
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‘¢Wuar a bore to have to vegetate here all the 
vacation with old Latimer, because he is a friend 
of my father’s, forsooth, instead of having a 
glorious time with the rest of the fellows, making 
love to the pretty girls, or indulging in any other 
harmless pastime,” and Frank Thurlow’s good- 
humored face wore as discontented an expression 
as it was possible for it to assume. “If that 
May was not such a Medusa, I’d even flirt with 
her, child as she is,” and the young man of 
twenty who tried to think he was dlase already, 
sauntered down the lawn, whistling the last new 
opera air. The fence which divided the green 


from the fine old apple orchard was soon scaled, 
and a gay laugh drew his attention to a little 
stream which run at the foot of the orchard. A 
huge Newfoundland dog, dripping from his recent 
aquatic excursion, came bounding up the slope, 
frisking about in high spirits, and after him, 


laughing, and almost breathless, was May Lati- 
mer, with her light blue gingham bearing evi- 
dent marks of the dog’s proximity. 

«‘Just look what Sancho’s done, Mr. Thur- 
low,” said the young girl, holding out her dress, 
as if half ashamed of being caught in that plight. 
‘I was sitting under the tree, reading, and the 
first thing I knew, he was taking a comfortable 
turn on the skirt of my dress.” 

Frank Thurlow scrutinized the child more 
closely than he had ever done before. The play- 
ful chase after Sancho had brought a light color 
to her usually sallow cheek; her large grey eyes, 
the only handsome thing about her face, were 
almost black with merriment; her brown waving 
hair, which was never smoothe, looked, as she 
stood in the sunshine, as if it ripplied over gold 
sands, and her long, thin, overgrown limbs as- 
sumed an attitude of unconscious grace, that 
made her companion think she was not so very 
ugly after all. 

“You must have been very much interested 
in your book, May, not to have seen Sancho,” 
said Frank, thinking he might as well amuse 
himself with her, as in any other way. 

“Oh, yes, I always like it. I have read it 
over ever so many times,” was the enthusiastic 
reply. 

‘Read what?” queried Frank, laughing. 


STANLEY. 


‘‘Why, the Arabian Nights, to be sure,” an- 
swered May. 

‘Hem! I thought it was something about as 
useful. I heard that starched up old governess 
of yours, tell you the other day that you would 
surely be a dunce,” said Thurlow, gravely. 

The light faded from May Latimer’s face in a 
moment, and she was nothing now but a sallow, 
awkward-looking hoyden. 

‘‘Well, J don’t care,” was the sullen, defiant 
answer, ‘‘I do hate your algebra, and your che- 
mistry, and natural philosophy, and your botany, 
that pulls all the beautiful flowers to pieces.” 

‘What do you like?” asked Frank, as he 
seated himself on the gnarled root of an old tree, 
and leaned back against the trunk, skying a 
green apple which he picked up, now and then 
into the stream. 

‘‘Nothing,” was the sturdy reply, ‘but to 
hunt flowers and play with little Katie, and run 
in the fields with Sancho. Good bye, Mr. Thur- 
low, I’m going,” and taking up her book, May 
was off, calling to Sancho, who in a few moments 
was seen again racing with his mistress. 

Thurlow gazed after her for a few moments, 
with raised eye-brows, but soon forgetting this 
little episode, he passed the remainder of the 
morning stretched at full length on the grass, 
; frightening the birds from the tree, by a shrill 
whistle, or imprisoning now and then a handful 
of grasshoppers. 

May appeared at the dinner-table with pout- 
ing lips and swollen eyes; the governess, too, 
looked more than usually prim, and threw a 
double quantity of sternness in her voice, when 
she addressed either of the children. 

‘¢What’s the matter, butter-cup ?” asked Frank, 
pulling May’s ear, as she seated herself on the 
step of the piazza, after dinner. 

“«T’ll never write another ‘composition’ again, 
I will not; and I told Mrs. Bailey so,” said the 
child, passionately, ‘‘she does nothing but pull 
all my essays to pieces, and make fun of them,” 
and a burst of tears followed the confession. 

Frank’s good nature prompted him to assist 
May out of the difficulty. 

“Come,” replied he, soothingly, ‘‘show me 
3 what itis. I'll help you in spite of vinegar face,” 
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and taking her by the hand when he saw that she 
hesitated, he led her into a small room which he 
knew had been appropriated to her special use. 
May’s ‘‘den,” as he called it, was a good type 
of her unregulated mind. Sancho had evidently 
not wiped his feet, before marching across the 
white straw matting; Dick, the canary, had 
cracked his seeds and scattered the chaff over 
the writing-table, which was littered with worn 
out pens, blotted scraps of paper, pieces of pen- 
cil and a broken pen-knife or two; a bouquet of 
freshly gathered flowers stood in close proximity 
to a withered one; whilst the book shelves re- 
vealed a plethoric volume of fairy tales; the 
‘“‘Lady of the Lake,” Marmion, nearly all the 
Waverly novels, an odd volume of Sir Charles 
Grandison, and a half destroyed copy of Evelina. 

‘Why, May, you are fourteen, ain’t you? You 
don’t read fairy tales?” asked Frank, as he picked 
up the volume. 

“Yes, I do, and like them, too; and if you 
don’t choose to help me with my composition, 
you may leave the room,” was the dogged reply. 

Frank turned an amused look on the young 
girl, who was becoming a study to him, then 
seating himself beside her at the table, he pro- 
ceeded with the essay. When it was finished, he 
turned around and was going to ask her for a 
kiss, as his reward, but, truth to say, she had 
a large mouth which was only redeemed from 
positive ugliness by a splendid set of teeth, and 
he concluded to waive his claim. 

And so it came about, that Frank Thurlow 
was May Latimer’s companion during all this 
pleasant weather; assisting her with her lessons; 
talking of his bright Southern home and his half 
brother, Paul Thurlow; or reading to her stirring 
poetry, beneath the old apple tree, till he felt 
the child’s warm tears on his forehead, as he 
laid with his head in her lap, whilst she arranged 
bouquets and weaved wreaths of flowers. 

May Latimer was never so happy. Eight 
long years before, her mother had died, when 
Katie was but a little baby, and May had trea- 
sured her memory as something too sacred to be 
spoken of, and, with childish enthusiasm, had de- 
voted herself to her little sister. Mr. Latimer pro- 
vided a governess for the children, one on whose 
intelligence and propriety he knew he could rely, 
and liberally supplied them with money; but 
with this he was satisfied. He never thought 
that they needed more d trative tokens of 
his love, and the indolent man shut himself up 
with his books, or attended to his estate, little 
heeding the affections he had thrown away. 

Katie was still a very child, setting the whole 
house at naught in her wilfulness; but already 








with May, the girl was rapidly merging into the 
woman from long years of solitary musing. Not 
that by any means she had entirely “‘put away 
childish things,” but her sudden bursts of intel- 
lect or passion occasionally, would make even the 
impassible Mrs. Bailey raise her hands and eyes 
in horror. 

But as we said, May Latimer was never so 
happy before. If she loved Sancho as much, she 
fondled him more quietly, and raced with him 
less than formerly, and little Katie was hired 
now to sit still by her side whilst Frank Thurlow 
read, by promises of chaplets of flowers or new 
dresses for her doll. Under Frank’s teachings, 
the intellect, which had become torpid beneath 
Mrs. Bailey’s cold reign, was suddenly awakened 
into life, and, with girlish bursts of song, May 
now went about the house. 

The day of Frank’s departure at last came. 
For a week May had felt a heavy, leaden oppres- 
sion about the heart, only lightened by Frank’s 
cordial good-bye and his parting words, ‘T’ll 
write to you, lady bird, if you will promise to 
answer my letters.” 

After Thurlow’s departure, May went to her 
room, threw herself on her bed and cried herself 
to sleep, but from that day forth she never men- 
tioned his name, even to little Katie. The child 
sometimes would chatter about ‘that nice Mr. 
Thurlow,” but her sister only answered in mono- 
syllables, and applied herself with renewed vigor 
to her book. 

Day after day May eagerly scanned the letters 
which were brought in from the post-office, but 
it was several months before her waiting was re- 
warded. At last it came. 

“Miss May Latimer,” said Mr. Latimer, 
looking at the superscription, “why, child, I 
didn’t know you had an acquaintance off the 
estate,” said her father, calmly, whilst his 
daughter was tapping her foot impatiently, and 
it required all her self-command to. keep her 
from snatching the letter. 

“Who is it from, May?” asked her father, 
looking over his spectacles. 

“Please give it to me, papa,” answered the 
young girl, with a flushed face, ‘Mr. Thurlow 
said he would write to me, you know; and this 
is the first letter I ever got,” and May took up 
her precious epistle hurriedly, and escaped from 
the room. 

It was an ordinary letter enough, containing 
reminiscences of Frank’s pleasant summer visit; 
recording one or two innocent college pranks; 
advising May as to her reading, and giving her 
a list of books which she should study; and this 
was all; but the child slept with it under her 
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pillow at night, and carried it in her bosom by 
day. 

Her answer was characteristic. From the 
‘‘dear Mr. Thurlow” at the beginning, to “‘your 
sincere friend, May Latimer,” at the conclusion, 
there had been no hesitation. It was a half 
girlish, half womanish outpouring of her heart. 
Home affairs were lightly touched upon. Katie, 
Sancho, her birds and flowers, were all men- 
tioned. Then came critiques on books which she 
had read since his departure, thoughtful beyond 
her years, with an occasional appealing, ‘‘do not 
you think so, Mr. Thurlow?” But there was not 
a blot disfiguring the white paper. True, Mrs. 
Bailey had never been able to make the impe- 
tuous May Latimer write a fair, round, Italian 
hand, but notwithstanding the chicography, it 
looked neatly, and now no longer bore the un- 
tidy look it had formerly. ; 

In vain the child looked for an answer to her 
letter; and at last the summer brought Frank 
Thurlow again. To the young collegian’s eyes 
May was less hoydenish, but quite as awkward 
and homely as she had been the preceding year, 
yet she was his chief source of amusement, and 
her quick mind interested him, so he became her 
companion as he had been before. She was not 
sufficiently beautiful to fondle, though once or 
twice he imprinted a careless kiss on her fore- 
head, which, she knew not why, sent the crimson 
tide flooding over neck and face. 

With much the same outward bearing as for- 
merly, with perhaps an increased gravity, May 
Latimer’s character was rapidly maturing, and 
when Frank Thurlow bid her adieu at the end of 
that vacation, it was with a less passionate burst 
of tears, but a heavier weight at her heart that 
she now sought her room. 

No letter came the succeeding winter to May, 
anxiously as she looked for it, but the next sum- 
mer, which was to be his last at the North, again 
brought Frank Thurlow. 

The May Latimer of the preceding years, 
though, was scarcely recognizable in the young 


girl who now received him. The awkward limbs } 
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during their walks, at the slightest sign of dis- 
pleasure from her he would apologize, and call 
her his ‘‘cousin May.” 

This summer was passing much more plea- 
santly to him than the others had done, for the 
secluded girl of sixteen was fully a companion 
for the young collegian of twenty-two. A slight 
indisposition detained Frank at Mr. Latimer’s 
till the autumn, and May was now looking for- 
ward with an undefined dread to the day of his 
departure, for the South. 

It was a beautiful September day, and Frank 
Thurlow was reclining at full length on the sofa, 
turning over the leaves of a book which he held 
in his hand. 

“‘Oh, say, May, come here,” exclaimed he, 
“T want to read you this ‘‘Locksley Hall,” of 
Tennyson’s, and the speaker threw himself back 
on the sofa, passed his fingers through the bright 
curls which clustered in rings around his white 
forehead, and settled his elbows comfortably in 
the sofa cushion. 

‘In a moment,” was the reply, ‘‘I must finish 
this game of battle-dove with Katie.” 

‘What a baby Katie is,” said the gentleman, 
pettishly, ‘the idea of two girls knocking a 
bunch of feathers backward and forward, as if 
their lives depended upon it. Serves you right 
for playing with her,” continued he, as Katie, 
with a mischievous laugh, aimed her shuttlecock 
at May’s face. 

‘Poor Mr. Methuselah,” said the saucy Katie, 
mockingly. ‘ ‘Pity the sorrows of a poor old 
man’ of twenty-two,” and going to the hearth- 
rug, she picked up a kitten which lay curled up 
comfortably, purring before the fire, and tossing 
it at Frank, left the room with a gay laugh. 

With a grave smile May disengaged the kitten 
from Frank’s shoulder, took a piece of sewing in 
her hand, and seated herself on a low footstool 
by the sofa. As the reading proceeded, the 
work gradually fell from her fingers, the various 
emotions called up by the finely modulated voice 
of the reader, chased each other rapidly over 
her face, and when Frank Thurlow had finished, 


had become beautifully rounded, the once sallow ; he put his hand under her chin, and turning her 
cheek, now mantled with the clear, bright hue ; face toward him, he saw her eyes were full of 


of health; the mouth, somewhat large though it 
was, was beautifully formed, and very expres- 
sive; and the large, grey eyes, whether bright- 
ened by intellect or soft as the “brooding dove’s” 
with feeling, had an irresistible charm for Frank 
Thurlow. 

There was a shade of respect now in Frank’s 
manner to the young girl, which made it all the 
more dangerous for her, and if he did occasion- 
ally endeavor to pass his arm around her waist, 
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tears. 

“A gad story, isn’t it, May?” said he, as he 
stroked ‘the heavy bands of her brown hair, but 
May, with her back still toward him, did not 
answer. 

“Tt shan’t be a ‘twice told tale,’ shall it, my 
little cousin?” whispered the young man. “You 
know you must be my wife some of these days,” 
and, as with a half smile, he imprinted a careless 
kiss on the forehead which he drew back toward 
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him, he was somewhat startled to see the new 
light which was flashing up in May Latimer’s 
eyes. Still she did not answer, but with a slow 
step, as one in a dream, she left the room. 

“I vow, I believe May does love me. Well, I 
have only been amusing myself with her, without 
intending any harm, but if I stay much longer I 
shall be caught in my own trap. She has grown 
to be a splendid looking girl—and what a woman 
she’ll make. I wonder what Tyson and Benton, 
and the rest of the fellows would say to her;” 
and he stopped stroking the light moustache 
which encircled his well-formed mouth, and 
throwing his arms above his head, he settled 
himself comfortably, full length on the sofa, and 
fell into a reverie. 

May Latimer in the meanwhile had sank 
into a large chair in the room above him. She 
searcely stirred as she sat wrapped in her own 
thoughts gazing into vacancy. The vague dreams 
of the last two years seemed about to take a 
tangible shape, and occasionally half rising and 
pressing her hand against her heart, as if to still 
the voices of happy feelings there, like clamorous 
little birds in their nest, she would fall back 
again in her chair to dream on. 


An hour or two passed thus. At last she de- 
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“I’ve been writing to Burton. Here it is’ — 
and stretching out his feet and throwing himself 
back in his chair, he commenced reading—“ you 
ask if time does not hang heavily on my hands 
here—not a bit of it, my old fellow. Mr. Lati- 
mer’s place, you know, is but a few miles from 
Philadelphia, if I get dull at any time, but there 
is no fear of that with such a girl as May Lati- 
mer. She is a little beauty, Bob, and has tended 
me through all my sickness with the tenderest 
assiduity. I shall certainly marry her some day, 
but do not hint such a thing to Miss Grant, I beg 
of you.” 

At this last sentence, Frank looked up with a 
gay smile of confidence. He was about resuming 
the reading, when May stepped up to the table, 
placed her hand on the open letter, and said in 
a low, passionate voice, 

‘You need read no more, Mr. Thurlow. Put 
that letter directly in the fire, or J will.” 

‘Why, cousin May, what’s the matter?” asked 
Frank, astonished at her manner. 

“Nothing at all, except that I do not choose 
to have my name laughed over and commented 
on by your college friends ” 

‘“*«But——” commenced Frank. 

‘‘Francis Thurlow, if I ever suspect there to 


scended the stairs to join Katie, who was out on } be a repetition of this, I solemnly declare, our 


the lawn, avoiding the parlor where she had left 
Frank with true womanly instinct, and enveloped, 
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guest though you be, that I never speak to you 
again. Will you burn this?” and she pointed 


as it were, body and soul in the purple and golden } to the letter as she spoke. 


haze of that glorions autumn afternoon. 

The time was passing too rapidly now for May 
Latimer. Without a word more of love Frank’s 
devotion was such as to satisfy the most exacting 
demands of a girl of sixteen. He was totally 
changed from the good-natured, indolent fellow 
h. had been, and seemed, for the first time in his 
life, to be in earnest. The girl was too happy to 
care for words, when the sunlight of her own 
gladness was gilding every action of his, and so, 
for a time, she went on enveloped in her dream. 

But this could not last. She began to feel 
rather than think that his light character gave 
back but the far-off echo of her own deeper 
nature, and with ‘‘the ache and hunger of love,” 
her ear now craved something wherewith to 
satisfy her heart. 

May was bending over her work one morning 
in the parlor, whilst Frank Thurlow was busy at 
his writing-desk. She had glanced up once or 
twice, and saw him smiling as he wrote, and 
presently he said, 

‘Oh, May, here’s something about yourself, 
don’t you feel flattered ?” 

«What is it?” asked the young girl, as a dark 
flush rose to her face. 





‘“*Why, May, don’t be so unreasonable;” but 
May gave him no time to finish the sentence, 
for she said, 

“Then, J will;” and taking up the closely 
written sheet of paper she crumpled it in her 
hand, then tossed it in the grate. 

With tightly compressed lips, and flashing 
eyes, she leaned her head on the hand which 
held by the mantle shelf, and watched the paper 
till the blackened cinders with their crimson 
edges, turned into dusky white ashes. 

With an embarrassed laugh, Frank said, as 
she turned away toward the window, 

‘‘Well, I hope you are satisfied, May, with 
that holocaust. What a little termagent you are, 
to be sure. If you don’t improve, I don’t think 
that I can marry you——”’ 

“T do not think that you ever will,” inter- 
rupted May, in a quiet voice. 

From that time, till he left, Frank Thurlow 
could neither pique nor coax May into her old 
manner toward himself; she felt her love out- 
raged, and she began to look upon him with a 
kind of contempt, and herself with pity, for 
having been enthralled so long. 

During the three succeeding years, May Lati- 
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mer mingled much in society, but her one great 
mistake made her look with coldness and sus- 
picion upon all who proffered their love. 

Sometimes it was with a throb of fear, that 
she thought perhaps she was not entirely disen- 
chanted yet, for in spite of her contempt for him, 
she had never met one since whom she thought 
Frank Thurlow’s equal. 

“‘May,” called Mr. Latimer, one morning, as 
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boasted to Paul, that she was terribly in love 
with him, and that he was coming North to pro- 
pose to her. 

But there soon grew to be for May Latimer 
a more dangerous fascination than Frank Thur- 
low’s presence had ever caused. Day after day 
she found herself turning wearily from his exu- 
berant, careless spirits, to his grave, dignified 
brother, for companionship. At night every 


she was descending the steps of the piazza, gar- ; word of Paul Thurlow’s would be recalled, and 


den gloves and scissors in hand. 


: 


with a thrill and a blush she would sometimes 


‘*May, I’ve just received a letter from Frank ; remember the expression of his dark eyes, or the 
Thurlow. He says that his brother and himself i gentle deference with which he bent over her at 


are coming North to spend the summer, and that 
they will pay us a visit the first thing. We may 
look for them in a few days, now. I wonder if 
Paul is as agreeable as Frank?” 

**T don’t know, sir,” said May, absently, and 
she sat down on the piazza steps to still the 
beatings of her heart. She was frightened at 
the effect this communication had upon her. Her 
mind wandered back to the first day Frank ever 
noticed her, under the old apple tree in the 
orchard, and to his good-natured kindness in 
helping her with her lesson, and to the rambles, 
and readings, and all the thousand little things 
which had made the solitary child love him so, 


and it was with real anguish that she feared the 
spell again he had put upon her before. 

The next day brought the brothers. With a 
calmness that astonished herself, after her late 
fears, May met Frank Thurlow. There was not 
a shade more color on her fair cheek, nor a tremor 
more in her voice, than if she had greeted the 


veriest stranger. The surprise, almost agitation, 
were all on Frank’s side. He could scarcely 
realize that the ugly, awkward child of fourteen, 
or even the beautiful girl of sixteen, had grown 
into such a glorious woman. The three years 
in society had made May fully acquainted with 
the value of her beauty, and with a smile of 
almost satisfied revenge, she saw its effects on 
Frank Thurlow. 

“‘May,” said Frank, although it was with an 
effort that he now called her by her old familiar 
name, 

‘*May, my brother Paul is a very clever fel- 
low,” said he, in his old gay manner, ‘‘but as 
you haven’t found that out yet, I shall expect 
you to like him for my sake.” 

“IT should be much more probable to like him 
for his own,” was the quiet answer, with a bow 
to Paul. 

Paul Thurlow cast a quick glance both at the 
speaker and his brother, and Frank turned away 
with an embarrassed langh, for this was the lady 





the piano, or assisted her in her walks. 

The reveries of the woman were more dan- 
gerous than the girl’s, for now the understand- 
ing as well as the feelings were enlisted, and it 
was with a scornful smile at herself that she 
blushed at her former infatuation. 

As for Paul Thurlow, he was fascinated. It 
was impossible for a man of his temperament to 
live in such intimate companionship, as he had 
done, with a girl like May Latimer, and not to 
love her. 

As for Frank, his demeanor toward -his fair 
hostess, in the meanwhile, had gradually changed. 
He was losing his old careless, satisfied bearing, 
and becoming more anxious and defferential than 
he had been. He at last loved May as wildly 
as would have satisfied even her revenge, of 
which in her wounded pride she used to dream, 
but to which the true, deep love that was grow- 
ing up in her heart for Paul Thurlow, made her 
now entirely indifferent. 

‘*May,” said Frank, one morning as they 
stood on the lawn together, ‘‘let us take one of 
our old strolls through the orchard, and down 
by the stream, where Sancho made a mat of ydtir 
dress, you remember, years ago,” added he, en- 
deavoring to win his way, by the power of old 
associations. 

May laughed, and turned in the direction of 
the orchard. 

‘How we have changed since then,” continued 
her companion; but,May did not reply, for she 
was wondering why Paul, whom she had seen 
standing at the parlor window, did not join 
them. 

“TI believe,” said Frank, after a moment’s 
silence, ‘that you go ‘wool-gathering’ just as 
wuch as you did in Mrs. Bailey’s time. A very 
entertaining companion you seem likely to prove.” 

This recalled May to herself, and she endea- 
vored to enter into conversation, but soon Frank 
fell into the reverie from which he had roused 
her. The two walked on in silence for some 
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who took matters so coolly, of whom he had ; time, May stooping now and then to gather a 
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flower, while her companion switched off the 
head of a thistle, or a bunch of leaves with his 
cane. 

At last he said, bending down his bright, eager 
face, and endeavoring to pass his hand around 
her waist, 

‘May, I love you, how much you can never 
know. Cousin May, is it in vain?” 

‘*May’s eyes filled with tears, for his voice 
had become so mournful, but she released her- 
self from the arm which was encircling her 
waist, as she said, 

“It is too late now, Frank; it is in vain.” 

‘*May, May, you will be my wife. This pique 
is childish. You have always loved me,” and 
Frank bent forward to catch a glimpse of her 
face, as he spoke. 

They had reached the old apple tree, by this 
time, and May seated herself on its gnarled root. 
Those unlucky words were closing her heart 
against him, by their reminiscences. 

The flush which had spread over the girl’s 
neck and face, settled into a crimson spot on 
each cheek, as she answered, with flashing eyes, 

‘¢Mr. Thurlow, you forget yourself. No power 
under Heaven would induce me to become the 


wife of so fickle a trifler as I consider you. You 


are mistaken, I never loved you. My childish 
infatuation, of which you’ are ungentlemanly 
enough to taunt me, died out the moment I was 
old enough to appreciate your true character. I 
soon discovered that you were far beneath me. 
I do not love you. You have my answer,” and 
she attempted to rise from the seat as she spoke. 

But Frank took her hand, and drew her down 
again, and said, 

‘*May, you must love me. Till now, I did 
not know how long I had loved you. All those 
years”— but the indignant flush which was dying 
away from May’s face, came back again, and 
her lips curled so scornfully, that Frank found 
all allusions to the past were worse than vain, 
so he took her hand, as he continued, 

‘May, will no probation, no years of effort to 
render myself worthy of you, change your feel- 
ings toward me? I swear to you, May Latimer, 
that I love you as never woman was loved before. 
Dear May, will you not give me the trial? Oh, 
May, wild you not love me?” 

With a voice as sad as his own, his companion 
answered, 

‘It is too late, now. I could not, if I would.” 

In a moment, without being able to extricate 
herself, his arm again encircled her waist, she 
was drawn closely to his bosom, two or three 
passionate kisses pressed upon her lips and brow, 
and with a ‘‘God bless you forever, May,” Frank 





Thurlow sprang up, crossed the stream by jump- 
ing from tussock to tussock of grass which grew 
in tufts in it, and disappeared in the woods on 
the opposite side. 

For an hour May Latimer sat where Frank 
had left her, her head bowed in her arms, which 
rested on her lap, then she slowly arose and 
walked toward the house. 

Paul Thurlow was standing by the window 
which commanded a view of the upper part of 
the orchard, but as soon as he saw May approach, 
he quickly left it, and, taking up a book, he 
seemed to be engrossed by it when she entered. 

With all the egotism of love, and of his cha- 
racter, Frank Thurlow, entirely ignoring the pos- 
sibility of his brother being at all interested in 
May, had confided his hopes to Paul, and had 
declared that that day should decide his fate. 

With terrible anxiety, therefore, had the elder 
brother waited for the return of the two from 
the orchard, and with a heart bounding with 
joy, notwithstanding that his noble nature felt 
guilty of treachery to Frank, Paul saw May 
approach alone, pale and sorrowful. 

It was in vain that the young girl endeavored 
to interest herself in her usual occupations, she 
could not sew, she could not read; and Paul, 
fearful of betraying his feelings, kept his eyes 
resolutely on his book. Of this, however, she 
was glad, for she felt it impossible to converse 
on indifferent topics just then, when she was 
sorrowing so much for Frank’s disappointment, 
for to her the retribution seemed to be dispro- 
portioned to the fault; she thought she had suf- 
fered so little in comparison to what he did now. 

Frank appeared at the dinner-table, but so 
different from the usually gay Frank Thurlow, 
that even the obtuse Mr. Latimer observed it, 
and asked if he was ill. 

It was no surprise either to Mary or his bro- 
ther, when Frank announced his intended de- 
parture on the next day. To his host he said 
that he was unexpectedly obliged to meet some 
friends in New York without delay, but to Paul, 
whom he sincerely loved and respected, he felt 
that another explanation was necessary. 

That night whilst tumbling his things into his 
trunk, without looking up, he said with a sigh, 

“I suppose you suspect why I am leaving, 
Paul?” 

“Yes, Frank,” was the reply. 

Paul,” said Frank, rising from his stooping 
posture and looking at his brother, ‘I’ve been 
the greatest fool, the most conceited ass that 
ever breathed. I have trifled away the love of 
a woman who I verily believe has not her equal 
in the world, and I know too, that but for my 
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own egregious folly it might have been mine. 
She said I was not worthy of her, and I believe 
it was true. No one that I know is, but your- 
self, Paul. Why have you never fallen in love 
with her?” 

For a moment Paul Thurlow felt as if he could 
not tell his brother what hopes were springing 
up from the ashes of his own love, but at last he 
said with an effort, 

“TI do love her, Frank, but I knew you had a 
prior claim to her, if she loved you. In no way 


have I been treacherous to you, my brother.” 
“Tt will be very hard, Paul, but you are 
I hope your suit may 


worthy of her, I believe. 





be happier than mine has been,” and he closed 
the conversation by beginning again to pack his 
trunk. 

The next day Frank departed alone. May 
bid him farewell kindly, even affectionately, but 
that evening the moonlight rested on two figures 
in Mr. Latimer’s parlor, and Paul Thurlow’s arm 
quietly encircled the waist, from which Frank’s 
had been so firmly dislodged the day before. 
With burning cheeks the young girl was frankly 
telling her lover of her girlish weakness, and 
how it was overcome, was shown by May Larti- 
MER’S CHOICE. 


A DREAM. 


BY W. 


Once I rambled, light and gentle, 
*Neath a spreading Elm tree; 
Earth was then a flower garden— 

Life seemed but a dream to me. 


Sunbeams showered all around me, 
And I knew not how to weep; 

Gentle zephyr’s in their wooing, 
Lulled my boyish heart to sleep. 


Ah! that sleep, so pure, so guileless, 
Oh, that I might slumber o’er! 
‘ But ’tis past, that dream of Nectar’s 
Vanished, like the bliss it bore! 


Yes, there came an angel being 
Softly to my rude bedside— 

And in sweetness gently whispered, 
E’er through life to be my guide. 


“Whether with life’s pleasures weary, 
I will make thy downy bed— 

Where the rose blooms with the lily, 
There shall rest thy cherished head. 


“ And I'll watch all night around thee, 
And I'll wish thee hours long— 

And Ill breathe to thee sweet music, 
Sweeter than Euterpe’s song.” 


Was it then my “guardian angel?” 
Was it Love—or something more? 

Had I worlds, I’d freely give them, 
Could I but have slumbered o’er. 


Years have fled, and so has boyhood; 
Manhood’s mark is o’er my brow: 

Time hath blighted many a flower, 
Yet that vision haunts me now. 


Ten long years of bliss alternate, 
Hath Life’s pilgrim calmly bore; 
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Lapse of years, then, only finds him 
Loving still his idol more. 


He hath roved the wide world over— 
Idly gazed on Beauty’s charms; 

Touched the harp—but its soft numbers 
Roused his heart to fresh alarms. 


Friendship wove a garland for him, 
Placed it o’er his manly brow; 

Fortune breathed her smile upon him, 
Fame, too, only bids him bow. 


Yet his heart in secret scorns them; 
List! his moan comes o’er the lea— 

“Wealth and Fame, I disregard them, 
Love—thou’rt all the world to me!” 


Dreams we have, that are not all dreams; 
Such the minsérels proved to be: 

She that sought him in his childhood, 
Blooms in sweet reality. 


And she seeks him in his slumber, 
As waz wont in days of yore; 

But her accents are far sweeter, 
Richer, riper than before. 


“Earth is sweet, fresh flowers blooming, 
Haste thee to that Elm tree— 

Whilst yon orb in Heaven is shining, 
And thy love is waiting thee. 


“She hath counted worlds of sorrow 
Since her heart awoke to thée; 

Haste, oh! haste then to her bower, 
And from bondage set her free. 


“Yes, my heart of love confides thee, 
Thou can’st do what mortal can! 
Sleep—but when morn breaks thy slumber, 
Wake and find thyself a Man!” 
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BOSTWICK’S ECONOMY. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


‘Dear me,” exclaimed Mrs. Bostwick, ‘did 
you ever see things so cheap as they are this 
fall? I was in at Jones’, the other day, and 
actually saw beautiful French handkerchiefs at 
fifty cents, that were worth a dollar, and black 
silks at a dollar a yard that were never before 
sold for less than a dollar and a half. The store 
was full of bargains. People were buying so 
fast that they could hardly get waited on. Such 
fancy silks as there were also ; the most beau- 
tiful patterns you ever saw; and sold for literally 
nothing, yes! literally nothing.” 

Mrs Bostwick was making a morning call on 
Mrs. Freehold, one of her acquaintances, when 
she broke forth into this eulogy on cheap goods. 
Her friend replied, 

“Mr. Freehold says that a great many goods 
have been sacrificed at auction this year, which 
is the reason for their cheapness. Too much 
foreign merchandise was imported, and as many 
persons couldn’t hold over their stocks till spring, 
they were compelled to sell them for whatever 
they would fetch. In one sense it is a great bless- 
ing, for if marketing continues to keep so high, 
I don’t know what poor folks would do, were it 
not that all articles of clothing are so very low.” 

“Yes! dear me,” replied Mrs. Bostwick, ‘only 
to think how small the loaves of the bakers are. 
Potatoes, too, at a dollar a bushel, when I bought 
them, last year, for sixty cents, and often used 
to get them for forty. Coal at six dollars a ton, 
and but two thousand pounds at that, as Mr. 
Bostwick says, instead of twenty-two hundred. 
It’s perfectly frightful. I don’t know what the 
poor wil? do this winter. It’s a time when every- 
body ought to economize. I said so to our min- 
ister, when he took tea with us the other night. 
‘It’s awful,’ says I; and says he, ‘it is, indeed, 
Mrs. Bostwick;’ and says I, ‘they do say ten 
thousand people will be out of employment in 
this city, alone, this winter;’ and says he, ‘the 
Lord help them;’ and I said, says I, ‘we ought 
all to be as economical as we can, so as to give 
alms ;’ and he said at once, beautifully, says he, 
‘you know, Mrs. Bostwick, whoso giveth to the 
poor, lendeth to the Lord.’ You’ve heard him 
preach, haven’t you? He’s such a sweet speaker.” 

“‘A most excellent man,” answered Mrs. Free- 
hold, gravely, though secretly amused at her 





friend’s way of telling her story, ‘‘I know no 
one, whose ministry I would sooner sit under, if 
our own dear pastor was to leave us.” 

‘*So I’ve been practising economy ever since,” 
resumed Mrs. Bostwick. ‘I haven’t bought a 
thing anywhere else than at Jones’; and don’t 
intend to, the whole season. I bought some 
lovely cassimere for the boys, the other day; and 
some merino, oh! you don’t know how cheap. 
But they’re expensive things as well as common 
ones, and all for little more than half of what 
they’re worth. I must show you my handker- 
chief,” she continued, tendering an elegantly em- 
broidered one to Mrs. Freehold; ‘‘it came from 
Jones’. Last winter, a year ago, Mrs. Rogers 
bought one there, not a bit better, for ten dol- 
lars: and for this I gave only six. See how 
beautifully the work is done in those corners.” 

“It is certainly very handsome,” replied her 
hostess, having examined it, ‘and quite cheap.” 

“*Yes, that’s why I bought it. I didn’t need it 
at all, but I couldn’t let it slip; for I knew, if I 
did, Mrs. Rogers would take it directly. The 
Rogerses will live, you know; the wonder is how 
they stand it: but they do say that Mr. Rogers 
came near breaking, this fall, and only got 
through by paying two per cent for his money. 

‘«Mrs. Rogers seems like an amiable woman,” 
answered the charitable Mrs. Freehold, ‘‘and 
I’m sorry to hear it: let us hope it is not true.” 
And being averse to idle gossipping, she made a 
remark on the State Fair, which had then just 
taken place, hoping to change the conversation. 

But Mrs. Bostwick was not to be baulked. She 
insisted it was all true, ‘every word of it,” and 
that she had no doubt ‘‘there’ll be a grand smash 
up there some day;’’ and having discharged, in 
this way, her secret envy at Mrs. Rogers, she 
returned again to the question of cheap goods. 

“I don’t know but what it would be a good 
plan,” she said, ‘“‘to buy everything one wants 
next spring now, I mean everything that would 
be seasonable. I never saw goods so cheap, and 
I suppose they'll not be so again, very soon. 
Your husband is an importer, Mrs. Freehold. 
What does he think?” 

‘*He says it’s impossible to tell how they'll be 
next spring. I believe, however, he inclines to 
look on this fall in prices as apt to last over next 
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season; that is for many descriptions of goods. 
He says immense quantities of goods are bonded, 
as he calls it: that is already imported, but locked 
up in the custom-house warehouses till next 
spring. If he is correct in his idea, there will 
be as many goods sold at auction six months 
hence as now, and consequently prices will be 
just as low.” 

‘‘Well, it may be so,” answered Mrs. Bost- 
wick, but evidently inclined to think differently. 
“Yet, as I say to Mr. Bostwick, says I, ‘a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush;’ and if 
things are going to be higher in the spring, it 
would be ridiculous not to buy plenty now. Only 
suppose one had known, two years ago, when 
coal could be bought for four dollars a ton, that 
it was going to be so high now:—why it would 
have paid to have bought enough to last for four 
or five years, or, if one hadn’t room to keep so 
much, one might have sold it again at a profit. 
There’s nothing like economy, Mrs. Freehold. 
As I say to my husband, ‘it’s not what a man 
makes, but what a wife saves, that leads to 
riches,’ and I always try accordingly to be as 
economical as I can.” 

At this point another visitor came in, when Mrs. 
Bostwick’s voluble tongue necessarily stopped for 
awhile; and before she could resume, her leisure 
was up; for suddenly hearing the clock strike, 
she started up, declaring that she had just time 
to get home to dinner, and so bustled out of the 
room, rustling her flashy brocade as she went. 

A week or two afterward, Mrs. Freehold, 
having occasion to collect some money for a 
benevolent society to which she belonged, and 
which took it upon itself to seek deserving ob- 
jects of charity, and to supply them with food 
and clothing in winter, bethought her of Mrs. 
Bostwick, as one who had emphatically expressed 
sympathy for the destitute, and declared her in- 
tention to economize in order to be able to give 
freely. It was not without some misgivings, how- 
ever, that she departed on her errand, for she 
knew her acquaintance better than most people 
did: in fact, Mrs. Freehold was a superior woman 
in all respects, but especially acute in reading 
character quickly. 

Mrs. Bostwick came down to receive her in an 
elegant parlor, in one of the fashionable streets 
of the city. The room was furnished as ninety- 
nine parlors in every hundred are; with mirrors, 
curtains, sofas, a piano, and the orthodox number 
of chairs; all arranged as exactly as they were 
in the nine and ninety other parlors. Upholstery 
reigned supreme in that flashy room. There were 
neither pictures, nor statuettes, nor even en- 
gravings or books. Half the money, which had 





been expended on the brocatelle and rosewood fur- 
niture, if had been spent on a choice painting or 
two, would have thrown around the apartment 
an air of refined taste, as well as given it a 
character; for where the upholsterer directs 
everything, while the owner selects nothing, 
individuality, which ought to be the charm of 
every house, is utterly wanting. But we digress. 

*‘T have come,” said Mrs. Freehold, after the 
usual common-place civilities were exchanged, 
**to solicit your aid in behalf of our Benevolent 
Society. We find a good deal of distress, with 
the prospect of more as winter approaches, so 
that we shall be compelled to solicit assistance 
in every possible quarter. You spoke so feel- 
ingly of the destitute, when I last saw you, and 
expressed your resolution to be economical in 
order to have more money to spare in charity, 
that I have ventured to call on you among the 
first.” 

Mrs. Bostwick’s countenance fell at the words 
which proclaimed her visitor’s errand. When 
Mrs. Freehold had finished, she replied, with 
much embarrassment, 

“Dear me, what a pity, for I’m as poor as a 
church mouse. Instead of having more money 
than usual to give away, I haven’t a cent, posi- 
tively not a cent.” 

Mrs. Freehold looked surprised. 

“<Tt’s a fact,” continued Mrs. Bostwick, color- 
ing. ‘To tell the truth,” she said, “‘my economy 
has proved no economy.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, you see, I thought I’d buy a good 
many things, which we’d want after awhile; and 
then, as they were so very cheap, I bought some 
that we didn’t want at all. Between the two, I 
found, when my bill came in, that I’d spent, not 
only as much as I did last fall, but half as much 
again.” 

“I’m very sorry,” said Mrs. Freehold, gravely. 
“After what you said, I almost depended on 
you.” 

«‘Well, to be sure,” answered Mrs. Bostwick, 
“«T did expect to help the poor, this winter. But 
Mr. Bostwick says I’ve spent so much at Jones’, 
that it will be impossible for him to give me a 
cent for charity. But really, Mrs. Freehold,” 
she continued, apologetically, ‘‘what could I do? 
There were such beautiful plaid silks, which are 
all the rage, you know, for seventy-five cents a 
yard; and said the clerk, says he, ‘they cost, 
ma’am, every cent of a dollar and ten cents to 
import.’ Then there were ribbons at thirty- 
seven and a-half cents, which were worth, a year 
ago, sixty-two. They had gloves, too, for forty- 
four cents, such as I used to pay eighty-seven 
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for; and the clerk said, says he, ‘you’d better 
take a dozen, Mrs. Bostwick, they fit you beau- 
tifully, and you’ll never get such another chance.’ 
It was a temptation, especially when I saw them 
going off faster almost than they could be paid 
for; and such crowds as there were! you had to 
wait for your turn to get attended to; half a 
dozen carriages at the door all the time. Though, 
of course, if ’'d dreamed my bill was running up 
so high I would not have bought so many things. 
Mr. Bostwick was quite out of patience when it 
came, and said, says he, ‘why, Ann, you'll never 
wear one-half these things, they’ll be out of 
fashion before you can use them,’ which, to be 
sure, is true enough, though I hadn’t thought of 
that.” 

Mrs. Freehold, at this pause, rose to go, fear- 


MY 





ing that if she waited for her hostess to recover 
breath, the voluble tongue of the good lady would 
not allow her to escape for an hour or more. 

‘«So much for the economy of buying what one 
does not want,” said Mrs. Freehold, as she left 
the house, ‘‘or even buying more than one wants, 
under the temptation of low prices. I really 
believe that more money is spent, when things 
are cheap, than at other times; there are so 
many Mrs. Bostwicks in the world.” 

In which opinion, dear reader, we coincide, 
and so will you, we believe, when you have 
reflected a little. 

We have a score of acquaintances at least, who 
pique themselves on being prudent shoppers, yet 
who have been, all this fall, practising Mrs. 
Bostwicx’s Economy. 


LITTLE PRIZE. 


BY N. F. CARTER. 


I’ve a little prize 
Which no eye can see, 
Brightening Summer skies, 
And alone for me. 
Tis a richer gem, 
In its casket fair, 
Than the diadem 
Monarchs love to wear! 


When I’m thronged with cares 
On the road of life, 
And beset with snares 
In its earnest strife, 
Then this little prize 
Smoothes my care-worn brow, 
Till in heart there rise 
Joys unknown till now! 


Every heart-throb felt, 
Finds an answering beat, 
When my heart has knelt 
In its presence sweet! 
Every falling tear, 
Every sorrow known, 
Finds a comfort near, 
By its spirit throne. 


Shadows ne’er alarm, 
Darkening on the sight, 
When its radiant charm 
Yields its living light! 
Would you know that prize, 
Sent me from above, 
Gladdening heart and eyes? 
Tis true woman’s love! 





TO THE FIRST SNOW. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. ROGERS. 


FalryY-LikE, fleeting, thou fall’st from above, 
Emblem of innocence, beauty and love, 
Riding the winds in all thy wild mirth, 
Madly careering above the cold earth. 


Crystal and dew-drop come hurrying past, 
Driven along by the dark mountain blast, 
Gracefully eddying, whirling around, 
Falling so gently all over the ground. 





Strange are the thoughts that our bosoms now fill, 
Watching the storm-king pass by at his will, 
Robing the valley and decking the heath, 
Crowning the trees with a bright snowy wreath. 


Beautiful snow-flake! in all thy wild mirth, 
Emblem of innocence, purity, worth, 

Why hast thou come from the place of thy birth, 
To tarnish thy beauty by contact with earth? 





CHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY E. K. 


Cnristmas in the Olden Time! At the very 
name, what visions are called up to the mind’s 
eye of gay parties bringing in the Yule-log; 
of the rousing wassail-bowl; of Mumming and 
Masking; of the Boar’s-head decked with holly; 
and of the arrival of the Christmas guest at 
the old Manor House, in an old-fashioned snow- 
storm, with servitors lighting him with torches 
to the door, where the squire, in spite of the 
tempest, stands ready to receive him. 

Most of these old customs have been long dis- 
used even in England, while few of them ever 
existed at all in America. As the pastimes of 
our ancestors, however, they have an interest to 
us, which the frequent allusions of the poets 
have increased. We will consecrate a page or 
two, therefore, to an account of the ancient 
games, customs, and observances of Christmas- 
time, so graphically alluded to in the well known 
lines of Scott. 


“The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney side, 

The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 
Scraped till it shone the day of grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought on the lusty brawn 
By old blue-coated serving-man. 

Then the grim boar’s-head frown’d on high, 
Deck’d out with bays and rosemary. 
Well can the green-garb’d ranger tell 
How, when, and where the monster fell; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 

And all the baiting of the boar; 

While round the merry wassail-bowl, 
Garnish’d with ribbon, blythe did trowl.” 


The custom of adorning houses, churches, &c., 
with branches of Mistiteroz, Hotty, and other 
winter shrubs and trees, is perhaps of older date 
than any other Christmas observance. It had 
its origin in England with the Druids, who were 
the priests of the ancient Britons long previous 
to the invasion of this country by the Romans, 
under Julius Cesar. It was their wont, at a 
certain period of the year, to resort to the forests 
in which grew the largest oak trees, followed by 
& great concourse of people of all degrees. There, 
with many ceremonies, they proceeded to cut 
down a quantity of the branches of the mistletoe 
growing on the oaks, which, having divided into 
small pieces, they distributed amongst the reli- 
gious students and votaries who had accompanied 
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them, and who, considering these branches as so 
many emblems of good fortune, adorned their 
dwellings with them. There was a sacredness 
attached to the custom which preserved its prac- 
tice for a long period, and we find it mentioned 
in many of the old records. A peculiar sanctity 
was attached to the Mistletoe. 

“ Christmas, the joyous period of the year! 

Now bright with Holly all the temples strew, 

With Laurel green, and sacred Mistletoe.” 

This Druidical custom appears to have survived 
the shock attending the incursions of foreign 
races, and the overthrow of the old established 
religion; and Christianity, loth to wage war with 
every ancient usage, consented to retain this one 
as the most innocent of them all. Indeed, green 
boughs seem to have been almost universally 
looked upon as emblems of purity. Stowe, the 
old English chronicler, relates that not only the 
parish church, public offices, and houses were 
adorned with holme, ivy, bays, and other greens 
of the season, but that conduits and standards 
in the streets were likewise garnished. 

The custom of burning the Yule-Log was, it 
appears, of Anglo-Saxon origin. That race of 
people were in the habit of celebrating a feast 
at the winter solstice, which they called the 
Juul, or Yule, and on this occasion they were 
wont to burn a large log of wood, as an emblem 
of returning light and heat, the sun being then 
at its furthest paint from them. From that 
feast the burning of the log became transferred 
to the eve of Christmas Day; and, as such, was 
never omitted up to the early part of the present 
century. It is now rarely met with, and then 
only in very remote rural districts. 

The Yute-Loc was the stem of one of the 
largest trees that could be found on the estate 
of the proprietor in whose halls it was to raise 
its cheerful flame. It was hewn down on the 
Candlemas Day, in the month of February of the 
same year; then kindled where it fell, and suf- 
fered to burn until sunset, when the fire was ex- 
tinguished, and the log laid in a proper place 
until it was required at Christmas. At the ap- 
pointed time it was carried into the mansion hall 
by a number of domestics, amidst much rejoicing, 
and kindled on the hearth with no little mirth and 
merry-making. It was generally large enough to 
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last during that night and the whole of the fol- 
lowing day. 

The Wassa1L-Bowt, like the Yule-Log, had 
its origin amongst our Saxon forefathers. In 
the old legend of Vortigern and Rowena, we find 
the first mention of the custom of Wassailing. 
At a feast given by Hengist, the Saxon chief, to 
Vortigern, the British King, the royal guest was 
bewitched with the charms of the young and 
beautiful daughter of his entertainer. While on 
her knee, the fair Saxon damsel presented the 
wine-cup to the British monarch, exclaiming— 
*‘Liever Kyning Wass-hael!” or, as we should 
express, ‘‘Your health, lord king!” Vortigern, 
not understanding the custom, had it explained 
to him by one of his suite, who tells him, accord- 
ing to the poetical legend, that it was a compli- 
ment paid him by the fair maid:— 

“Tlik man that love where him think, 
Shall say, ‘Wasshail!’ and to him drink. 
He that drinks shall say Wasshail: 

And t’other shall say again, Drinkhail! 
That says Wasshail, drinks of the cup; 
Kissing his fellow, he drinks it up.” 

The Saxons were never without handing round 
a drinking or pledge-cup, or Wassail-bowl, at all 
their feasts; and, in course of time, this practice 
became transferred to the Christmas festivities, 
now only recognized in the custom of drinking 
healths or toasts. 

The Waits, or Christmas Bards, are a remnant 
of the old minstrels attached to courts and cities, 
and who added to their musical offices the more 
important, though less pleasant, duty of watch- 
ing and guarding the streets. They perambu- 
lated the principal thoroughfares in small parties, 
crying the hour at each corner, or street, or lane; 
and inasmuch as in those remote days—during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries—our 
cities were not lit up at night by anything like 
lamps, these Waits carried beacons, or large fires, 
supported upon high poles. Their office appears 
to have fallen into disuse during the reign of 
Henry VITI.; and subsequently, the watchmen 
established on a better footing, exercised their 
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musical powers only at Christmas-time; and 
hence, the practice of bands of nocturnal musi- 
cians in England, still perambulating streets at 
this season, in ‘‘the witching hour of night.” 

Mummers, or Masked Players, seem to have 
derived their name from the Danish Mumme, or 
the Dutch Momme, to mask; and there is reason 
to believe that this custom of dressing and 
masking had its origin in the practice of ex- 
changing clothes between men and women, at 
the Saturnalia, a feast of the Romans. The 
Mummers of the early ages appear to have been 
of both sexes; and, being dressed in strange cos- 
tume and masked, went about at feast-times, 
from house to house, reciting verses and singing 
songs. 

Masques were a species of play, formerly ex- 
hibited in the Inns of Court. One of these enter- 
tainments was exhibited in the Inner Temple, in 
the fourth year of the reign of Elizabeth, in 
which the celebrated Leicester, then Lord Robert 
Dudley, was the principal actor. During the 
Christmas of 1601, we read that the Twelfth- 
Night of Shakspeare was performed in the hall 
of the Middle Temple. In the reign of Elizabeth 
and James I., these Masques were most popular, 
and oftentimes got up at great expense. During 
the latter reign, Masques were performed at 
Whitehall, by the principal nobles of the court. 

The Lorp or MisrvLe was an officer appointed 
in all large establishments, to superintend the 
arrangements for the Christmas revels. In Scot- 
land, he was called the Abbot of Unreason: whilst, 
at the Universities, where festivities at Christmas 
were always rife, he took the title of Imperator. 
The authority of this dignitary began upon All- 
Hallows Eve, and terminated at the end of the 
twelve days of Christmas. 

Bear-Baitina, or worrying of bears by dogs, 
formed another pastime, which, although in- 
dulged in by all ranks at other times of the year, 
was nevertheless one of the sports which consti- 
tuted the Christmas festivities of the times of 
Elizabeth. 
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Gop of the earliest streaks of dawn 
That tint the orient skies of day; 

God of the bright and beauteous morn; 
God of the noontide’s gladsome ray; 

God of the evening’s twilight grey; 
God of the midnight’s solemn hour; 
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God of the Everlasting Day; 
God of all grace, and love, and power; 
Unto Thee my soul would raise 
Grateful hymns of solemn praise; 
Help me worthily to sing 
Great Creator God and King! 
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BY MARY L. MEANY. 


THREE young ladies were sitting together, 
busily engaged in plying their crochet needles, 
and remarking upon a visitor who had just left 
them. 

“Oh, did you notice,” said the eldest of the 
group, ‘‘how she colored and looked down when 
I chanced to allude to the report concerning the 
handsome widower who has been honoring our 
city with a visit?” 

‘Did we notice it? Why, of course, we did. 
And how cleverly you managed it, too;” and all 
three laughed heartily at the recollection. ‘Ah, 
Bessie, you are a sly one. No one would dream 
by your manner that you were perfectly aware 
not only that the rumor of Mr. Clinton’s new 
engagement is true, but that the very person to 
whom you were so energetically expressing your- 
self against second marriages is the bride-elect— 
the second Mrs. Clinton soon to be.” 

‘Yes, it is too bad,” said Fanny, ‘‘to think 
that Bessie can look so innocent and unconscious, 
and she plotting mischief as fast as she can; 
while you and I, Kate, can scarce maintain an 
appearance of gravity. I am sure if Miss Rivers 
had but looked at us she would have suspected 
that we were all in a plot against her.” 

‘There was no danger of her looking at any 
one,” returned Bessie, ‘it was as much as she 
could think of to try to hide her confusion. I 
am so glad that I had an opportunity of telling 
her my views of the matter; I do so despise a 
girl that marries a widower.” 

As the gay girl looked up she perceived that 
another person had entered the room, a tall, ele- 
gant-looking lady dressed in a walking costume, 
and holding her bonnet carelessly in her hand, 
while she stood regarding the trio with a quiet 
smile. All three gave a start of surprise 

*‘Why, cousin Florence, where on earth did 
you come from?” 

“Only from a short walk with your mamma. 
But don’t let me interrupt your conversation, I 
had no idea, when I stole in to give you a little 
surprise, that I should find you so pleasantly and 
profitably employed.” 

The two younger girls blushed a little at the 
slight reproof, but Bessie gaily replied, 

“Come now, coz, no raillery nor reproving 
looks, if you please, for I must always say what 





I think, and I do think that a man who forgets 
his wife almost as soon as she is laid in the 
grave, and goes about looking for some girl to 
take her place in his heart and his home, is only 
deserving of contempt, and the foolish girl that 
marries him is, if possible, more despicable.” 

‘*But you will exempt some from this censure, 
surely, Bessie; there are exceptions to all rules, 
you know, and us 

“No, I will allow no exception, nor exempt 
any one from the censure which such conduct 
merits,” hastily interrupted Bessie. ‘I thought 
I should like Edith Rivers very much when I 
was first introduced to her, and was sorry that 
her stay among us was to be of brief duration; 
but since I have heard that she is to marry Mr. 
Clinton, I don’t care anything about her.” 

‘You have seen him, I suppose,”’ said Florence 
Danville, eyeing her companion curiously. 

“Only at a distance. He was pointed out to 
me at a concert last week just before he left the 
city, I believe; but I merely glanced toward him, 
for I had no desire to see a frisky old widower.” 

Mrs. Danville laughed aloud as she asked, ‘Is 
he so old?” 

*<Yes, he must be forty at the least.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” exclaimed Kate and Fanny 
together. ‘Thirty, at the most, you had better 
say. Iam sure he is not over thirty.” 

‘‘ Always two sides to a story,” said Florence, 
‘cand I suppose the majority is correct. What 
a pity I remained so long in Baltimore. I should 
like to see the so-much-talked-of gentleman. And 
the bride-elect too, I missed seeing her by going 
out this morning.” 

“Oh, I expect you will see her at aunt Fanny’s 
to-morrow night, we are all invited, and I heard 
that Miss Rivers is to be there.” 

“I cannot be one of the company,” said Flo- 
rence. ‘To-morrow night will find me many 
miles from here.” 

‘¢Why, where are you going now, cousin? You 
only returned from Baltimore day before yester- 
day, and now you’re going away again. You 
shall not go; indeed you must not,” and the 
three sisters gathered around her with pleading 
looks. 

‘*Many thanks for your kind wish to detain 
me, dear girls, but I must go this time, ‘The 
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bride-clothes are making, the bride-cake is bak- 
ing,’ and I must away to the wedding.” 

“So it is a wedding—then of course you must 
go; but why did you not tell us this sooner, Flo- 
rence?” 

“Simply because I did not know it myself, 
until on returning home this morning I found a 
letter from my cousin, who is one of the parties, 
insisting on being favored with my presence on 
the important day. As soon as I had penned a 
brief answer, I came to tell you all about it.” 

“Oh, do tell us now, cozy!” pleaded Kate. 
‘¢Tell us who they are, and let us have the story, 
for there is one, I know; perhaps a ‘romance in 
real life.’ ” 

“But, I must not tell the story—if there is 
one, before Bessie,” said Mrs. Danville, smiling, 
‘*for I shall at once excite her hostility against 
my poor hero, by confessing that he is—a 
widower. Indeed it was of him I thought, when 
she was so uncharitably declaiming against 
second marriages.” 

“Oh, forgive me, I pray, if I hurt your feel- 
ings by my remarks, cousin. I did not reflect 
that they might apply to any of your friends. 
As a penance I will promise to listen with all 
attention to your story, and to become a convert 


to your theory of exceptions, if you show suffi- 


cient cause. So now for the story. Once upon 
a time—there is a commencement for you.” 

“Well, then, once upon a time a young gen- 
tleman of prepossessing appearance and man- 
ners, good business prospects, and so on, went 
on a journey of some hundreds of miles, and was 
returning home without having met with any 
adventure, when accidentally encountering an 
old family acquaintance, he accepted his cordial 
invitation to spend a few weeks at his pleasant 
country residence. Here he was introduced to 
a young lady, the niece of his host, a pretty, 
fairy-like creature, just released from the re- 
straints of school, and so timid and diffident 
that Albert Morris was first induced to pay her 
particular attention, with the benevolent desire 
of overcoming the shyness that seemed to oppress 
her painfully in his presence. As I have already 
said, Albert was possessed of polished and agree- 
able manners, and his winning address soon had 
the desired effect of rendering the timid Effie as 
much at ease in his society as if he were an old 
friend. 

‘‘And now he was ‘surprised to find in one 
whom he had looked only as a simple, modest 
school girl a mind of no common order, which 
had been carefully cultivated by her excellent 
uncle, and what charmed him yet more, a deep, 
though quiet enthusiasm, an elevation of senti- $ 
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ment and principle that were his almost rev2ren- 
tial admiration. The few weeks to which he had 
limited his visit, were more than doubled on 
account of a slight accident which befell him 
while roaming over the hills with Effie in botani- 
cal researches; and it was during the irksome 
confinement to the house which this occasioned, 
that the love already twining about his heart 
acquired strength and fervor. For his amuse- 
ment, to solace and beguile his hours of pain or 
weariness, all the rich, fresh powers of her nature 
were ungrudgingly devoted; nor was it long till 
he discovered that the gentle girl was all un- 
consciously conceiving a deeper sentiment than 
friendship for the attractive stranger who had 
thus become, as it were, domesticated in the 
family. In short, it was a mutual attachment; 
but if this thought sometimes caused the young 
man a sudden thrill of delight, this was as sud- 
denly banished by another reflection. 

‘¢ Far away in the home where parents and bro- 
thers and sisters counted the days impatiently 
until the wanderer’s return, another waited his 
coming with eagerness less freely expressed, yet 
far more absorbing then theirs. His fair young 
foster-sister—the favorite companion of his 
childish sports, now the betrothed of his early 
manhood—how her sweet image would arise be- 
tween him and the charming, too charming Effie 
—how vividly he recalled the hour when they 
exchanged the vows of love so long cherished— 
his eager appeal to his parents to sanction his 
affection for the orphan child of their dearest 
friend—his rapture when that sanction was freely 
given, when he looked on earth’s fairest, dearest 
treasure as his own! And only a few months 
had passed since then; preparations were going 
forward for his marriage, which was to take 
place the week after his return home; yet now 
he shrank from the thought of that which he had 
regarded as the consummation of his happiness, 
for he could not disguise from himself how far 
his attachment to Effie transcended that which 
he felt for his betrothed. 

«And poor Morris, with his honorable, high- 
principled nature and generous heart was now in 
sad trouble. The sweetness of the dream was 
past; and now he awoke to the consciousness of 
the necessity of crushing down with a martyr’s 
resolution the pleasant thoughts and fancies he 
had been inadvertently cherishing. And not 
only this—were he alone the sufferer he thought 
he could willingly bear the punishment due to 
his fickleness; but in performing the painful duty 
which was before him, he felt that he must also 
inflict agony on the unsuspecting Effie. 

“He could not hesitate longer, however, and 
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on the day that he regained the use of his injured 
limb, he made his few preparations for leaving 
the place, which in his secret thoughts he re- 
garded as an earthly Paradise. After tea he 
strolled out with Effie, her uncle and aunt accom- 
panying them for a little distance; but after a 
time they wandered into another path, and the 
young people soon lost sight of them. 

“It was a trying moment for poor Morris. He 
knew not how to commence the explanation he 
felt it his duty to give to his companion, and was 
strongly tempted to say nothing, but to leave a 
letter on his departure which should tell all. 

‘Then he reflected that it would be more diffi- 
cult to write on the subject than even to speak; 
so at last, when they had reached a wide spread- 
ing oak, beneath whose friendly shelter they had 
passed many pleasant moments, he motioned to 
Effie to rest upon the rustic seat close by, while 
he, leaning against the shaggy trunk, told the 
brief history of his life—his betrothal to one he 
had deemed the embodiment of all that he could 
desire in his bride, until chance had introduced 
to him a bright, young being, in whose society 
he, for a time, forgot that he was already pledged 
to another. But he spoke not as of himself, but 
as if of a friend whose perplexities he had heard 
of; for Albert found that thus he could more 
freely enter into the details of his story, and 
express in unmeasured terms the indignation he 
really felt against such inconstancy, brief and 
unintentional though it was, yet not the less 
censurable for its cruel thoughtlessness. 

‘When he had finished and waited with a 
sinking heart for Effie’s reply, the fair girl, never 
suspecting that it was his own bistory to which 
she had given such earnest attention, looked 
up with her soft, truthful eyes, as she artlessly 
replied, 

‘¢¢How unfortunate and much to-be-pitied is 
your friend, but I do not see why he should 
blame himself so severely; or why you seem to 
be so indignant against him, for——’ 

“She stopped abruptly, for a sudden breeze 
dashed to and fro the bough whose friendly 
obscurity Albert had sought, and the clear moon- 
beams shone on a face so strangely agitated that 
Effie could not utter another word. A suspicion 
of the truth seemed to dart into her mind; she 
rose involuntarily and stood before him with an 
inquiring, though mournful gaze. Albert groaned 
aloud as he met that look. 

*<¢Do not look upon me so, sweet Effie,’ he 
murmured, hoarsely, ‘that gentle glance falls 
like a blight on my guilty soul. Effie, I—I am 
the villain of whom I have been telling you.’ 





to witness the effect of his words on the innocent, 
sportive maiden, to whom he was thus bringing 
the first acquaintance with sorrow. He did not 
look up again, till a light touch on his arm 
demanded his attention, then he saw that Effie 
had been weeping in the interim, but now, save 
for a slight quivering of the full lips, she was 
calm, and a lofty expression was in the beauti- 
ful eyes raised serenely to his. 

*<«Do not reproach yourself for what is passed, 
Albert—Mr. Morris; you were not to blame, and 
though we must meet no more, I will always pray 
God to bless you. Good bye.’ 

*¢She extended her hand; he pressed it passion- 
ately for the first, last time to his lips, but when 
he would have retained it in his own, and led 
her back to the house, she said, hurriedly, and 
in trembling tones, 

*¢¢T make but one request, Mr. Morris, please 
leave me. I wish to remain here for a time, 
alone.’ 

«And withdrawing her hand as she spoke, she 
turned away, and Albert rushed from the spot, 
wandering about at a distance, until at length 
he saw that girlish form emerge into the clear 
moonlight. Then he turned and walked in 
silence by her side, until they reached the gar- 
den-gate; he opened it, and she passed in, and 
was soon again within the house which she had 
left a brief time ago, a happy, joyous girl, uncon- 
scious of the blow that was to crush her fair 
young hopes. 

‘* Albert took leave of his kind entertainers at 
an early hour of the following day. He longed 
to see Effie, if but for a moment, before his de- 
parture, but was told that she had a nervous 
headache, and could not leave her room. After 
lingering till the stage came to the door, in the 
vain expectation of being able to bid her adieu, 
he snatched up a pen and wrote, 

‘<< Effie, farewell; I am going now—will you 
forgive me, and pray for me when I am far 
away ?’ 

“This brief farewell note he despatched to 
Effie’s room, and in a moment received her answer, 
traced in trembling characters, 

‘¢¢Farewell, forever! Effie has nothing to for- 
give, but she will pray for you always. Fare- 
well, and heaven protect you on your journey.’ 

‘¢ Thus they parted. Albert began hishomeward 
journey with saddened spirits, but he schooled 
his mind to the hard task of forgetfulness, and 
when he pressed his blushing Ada to his heart, 
it was with an affection pure and devoted as he 
had vowed to her, though shorn of a portion of 
its boyish fervency. They were married. Ada, 





‘«He bowed his head upon his hands, unwilling 





though she possessed not the rare accomplish- 
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ments nor heroic nature of Effie, was a tender 
and devoted wife, and she never perceived any 
diminution of her husband’s earnest regard, nor 
felt a pang which his solicitude and care could 
avert. 

‘Several happy years went by. Then the death 
of Albert’s mother brought sorrow to that peace- 
ful dwelling. Ada had loved her adopted mother 
with more than a daughter’s tenderness, know- 
ing that she had no natural claim to the kindness 
which had been lavished on her in the home that 
had received her in the desolation of her orphan- 
age. During the long illness of old Mrs. Morris, 
no persuasion could induce her to remit her zealous 
attendance by the death-bed, but when all was 
over, exhausted by her unaccustomed exertions, 
added to her own grief and sympathy for her 
husband’s filial sorrow, her health gave way, and 
for a long time medical skill and assiduous care 
seemed unavailing. 

“Albert tended his suffering Ada with a tender 
and unwearying devotedness, which her friends 
and servants still love to expatiate on; and he 
was rewarded by seeing the faint glow of return- 
ing health adorn her wan and death-like counte- 
nuance. At length she was pronounced entirely 
out of danger, and he felt no uneasiness on leaving 
home to attend to business of consequence which 
had already been too much neglected. He would 
be absent only two days, and he left her with 
many tender adieus, and cautions to be careful 
of her returning strength, and to expect him back 
on the third day. He returned at the appointed 
time—returned to find his wife dying. A rumor 
of a fearful railroad accident had reached one 
of the servants, who thoughtlessly rushed to 
her mistress with the dreadful intelligence, 
coupled with her own belief, that ‘that was the 
very train Mr. Morris went by.’ The shock was 
too great for the delicate invalid, and she lived 
only long enough to be comforted by seeing her 
beloved husband return in safety to his home. 
She died, and he mourned her death with a grief 
of which she was worthy. 

‘¢ Two years have passed since her decease, and 
it is to Albert’s marriage with Effie that I am 
now invited. They never met during the years 
that followed their painful separation, and only 
a few months since my cousin told me all the 
circumstances I have related, asking my opinion 
of the purpose he had begun to entertain of re- 
newing his acquaintance with Effie, who he had 
heard was still living unmarried at her uncle’s. 
I answered that I thought it was due both to 
himself and her that he should do so; and it 
appears that his opinion coincided with mine. 
And now, girls, I have finished my narrative; 






have I not shown sufficient cause why Bessie 
should change her opinion of second marriages?” 

*‘Yes, you have; she must make an exception 
in favor of your cousin and his lady fair,” ex- 
claimed Kate and Fanny; and Bessie joining in 
their merriment, frankly admitted that she would 
make no objection to the contemplated wedding, 
> but wished the happy pair all possible happiness, 
as she thought they merited. Mrs. Danville ex- 
pressed her appreciation of the ready concession 
and kind wishes. 

‘‘But you have not finished the story, after 
all, Florence; tell us how the match was made 
up at last, and all that.” 

“Inquisitive Kate! Well, I will try to find out 
the particulars, and give them as the concluding 
chapter of my story at our next meeting.” 

Their next meeting was at Newport, where the 
sisters on reaching the hotel were rejoiced by the 
unexpected presence of their cousin Florence. 
As soon as the first glad greetings had been ex- 
changed, they asked for news of the bridal, which 
Florence had refrained from giving in her letters 
to them. 

“‘Oh, the bride and groom are fine,” said she, 
glancing around the parlor; ‘‘yes, there they 
are—let me introduce you.” And leading the 
way to a fine-looking man standing beside a 
lady, whom at first glance they recollected as 
Miss Rivers, the sisters were formally presented 
to Mr. and Mrs. Clinton. Kate and Fanny not 
having much “power of face,” showed their 
astonishment, but Bessie retained her usual self- 
possession, taking revenge by bantering Florence 
on the first opportunity on her ‘very clever 
attempt at romance making.” 

‘Nay, but it was the plain, unadorned truth [ 
gave you,” laughed Florence; ‘only I took some 
liberty with the names of the parties, not much 
either, for Effie was Mr. Rivers’ pet name for his 
niece, and my cousin’s full name is Albert Morris 
Clinton.” 

‘But thé concluding chapter of your true 
story,” sgid Kate. 

‘«YesyI promised to give it, but as you know 
the denouement, of what interest would be the 
details of the renewal of their acquaintance. It 
was brought about by a letter from Albert to 
Mr. Rivers, informing him of previous circum- 
stances, and soliciting his permission to address 
Effie. The old gentleman willingly assented, and 
thus in the usual matter-of-fact way was the 
match made up. Charles and I were of the 
favored few who witnessed the marriage, and 
came on to Newport with the happy pair. Now, 
candidly, Bessie, what do you think of the 





‘frisky old widower’ and his second bride ?” 
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‘Just what I thought at first,” was the gay; Effie (as she was still called) were soon warm 
reply. ‘‘I retract my former retraction, since I } friends, and the former was often bantered by 
have discovered the cheat you practised upon us.” } her well-pleased cousin and sisters, on the pro- 

But, notwithstanding this assertion, Bessie and * priety of sometimes ‘‘changing an opinion.” 


NIAGARA. 


RY J. E. REDMAN. 


THERE may be spots made brighter by the sun, From the remotest bound of earth they come, 
Lovelier by beauty, and more glad by mirth; Worn with the distance they have travelled o’er: 
And holier hours perhaps have leave to run, And when their pilgrimage at length is done, 
In some blest place, the silentest of earth! Thy bosom thrills with joy unfelt before; 
But what of this? and what is all their worth And lingers long, to silently adore 
Compared with thee, thou monument of time! ; The hand divine which poured thy matchless flood, 
Where the remembered ages trace their birth, And taught thy voice to echo back the roar 
And unremembered here, with sculptured line Of the vast sea, in language understood; 
Bespeaks thy early age, by chronicle sublime. Deep calling unto deep proclaim their Maker good. 


Grandeur’s enthroned supremely on thy brow, When first the savage trembling gazed on thee, 
Beauty is painted o’er thy sunlit height; 3 Whose slow approach bespoke a child-like fear; 
Terror majestic in thy depth—yet thou Awe and devotion strove for mastery, ‘f 
Sublimely fearless in subjected might, But, neither in their turn produced a tear 

As leapeth gladly forth thy waters bright, From tearless eyes—a stoic even here. 
*Mid angry surges and perpetual foam; Yet with a yell of joy, which wildly rang, 
Where hour by hour we gaze with new delight, Amid thy thunder hymn, still breathing there; 
As rolls thy flood magnificently on, In unharmonious strains thy grandeur sung, 


Whose roar as ocean’s roar, when troubled with a And he thy earliest bard, since time’s bright work 


storm. begun. 


Thy voice hath hush’d to sleep the eagle’s young, Thou art of earth, yet seemest as Heavenly fair, 
Thy voice the startled deer hath heard afar; *Mid the enduring rocks which wall thy home; 
Thy voice methinks unearthly hymns have sung, And viewless seraphs come and linger here, 
Unto the Pleiades, and every star To list the melodies of thy deep tone 
Rolling in Northern Hemisphere its car. As breathes the harp of ages in its moan. 
We know thou breath’st on earth thy strains Majestic emblem there of endless power, 
divine, Which framed all things invisible or known, 
And sweet to mortal ear such murmurs are: Which shall alcne survive thee and the hour 
Whilst devout pilgrims journey to thy shrine, When worlds shall be dissolved, and death earth’s 
Another Mecca there, or holier, Palestine. only dow’r. 





“WHITHER THOU GOEST I WILL GO.” 


BY MARY E. DAWLEY. 


Lixe Ruth, in earnest faith and love, With thy strong arm on which to lean, 
I'll follow where you lead; I'll bravely dare my lot; 

Her faith could not my own surpass, For where thou art is joy to me, 
Her love, my love exceed. ; But grief where thou art not. 

I cannot fear if thou art near, ‘ 


I go with thee—thy woes are mine 
I cannot grieve with thee, 4 J : 


Thy pleasures make my joy— 
Then, through the changeful scenes of life, No p haem en didi “oun in thee, 


T'll joyful go with thee. No time my love destroy. 

Why should I stay when thou wert gone, Content with thee life’s path I’ll tread, 
The sunshine of my life? And it’s my earnest prayer, 

How could I bear to meet alone, That where thy form in death is laid, 
The conflict and the strife? I, too, may slumber there. 
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OR, A VISIT FROM JEREMY SHORT. 


A FAMILIAR CHAT ABOUT EQUESTRIANISM, THE BABY SHOW IN OHIO, COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS, 
LOST CHILDREN, KISSING BRIDES, MARRYING IN GENERAL, ‘‘ KNOW NOTHINGS,” 
MAGAZINES, ‘*I CAN’T AFFORD IT,’”’ DRESS, &C. &C. 


Ep1ror.—Can I believe my eyes? Is this really 
my old friend, Jeremy Short? 

JEREMY SHort, Esq.—The very same. Hale 
and hearty, though seventy-four to-morrow; 
and still able to walk ten miles daily, or ride a 
thorough-bred. 

Epiror.—It’s been so many years since I had 
seen you, that I began to fear you were dead, 
especially as I hadn’t been honored with a line 
from you. But give me your hat and cane. 
Take my arm-chair. How’s Beechen Grove? 

JEREMY.—It never looked more beautiful than 
in this autumn weather. The trees were just 
beginning to turn when I left; the sunsets were 
gorgeous; and the distant mountains looked as 
if steeped in purple wine. I came to town to 
see your State Fair. 

Epriror.—What did you think of it? 

JeREMY.—Capital, sir, capital. The display 
of flowers reminded one of dreams of Paradise. 
The cattle were magnificent. As a farmer, which 
I’m proud to be—— 

Eprror.—A gentleman farmer—— 

JEREMY.—No, sir, a farmer simply is what I 
aim to be, for it’s the noblest and grandest of all 
occupations: as a farmer, I say, I was charmed 
with those grand, broad-backed fellows, worthy 
to bear off new Europas, whom I saw in almost 
every other stall. 

Epiror.—And the horses? 

JEREMY.—They were very fine. Not quite 
such a display as at Springfield though. 

Eprror.—We have been laughing here at the 
prizes awarded to the saddle horses. The judges 
seemed to know as much about true horseman- 
ship as a bull does about the fine-arts. They 
awarded the first prize to a poor, almost worth- 
less beast, because it racked, passing over several 
splendid animals, trained to all the figures of the 
menage. They told one gentleman, who has nearly 
the most perfectly broken saddle horse in the 
United States, when,he was exhibiting what his 
steed could do, that ‘‘they didn’t want to see 
such fancy work; what was his pace?” They 
could understand trotting in two forty, with a 
pull of a ton on the driver’s hands, but not a 








delicate mouth, fine action, changing foot, the 
passee, or aught else worthy of the good old days 
of horsemanship, when knights and cavaliers 
carocled their mettled steeds at tournaments, or 
backed them at full trot to the ends of the lists, 
after having been crowned by the fair hands of 
the queen of beauty. 

JeremMy.—Ha! ha! ha! Veritable Dogberrys 
in the judgment seat. But fine horsemanship is 
a rare thing now. It was not so when I was 
young; and in my father’s days, every gentle- 
man broke his own steed. Alas! for the good 
old times. 

Epiror.—Hard riding is not good riding. 
People seem to think, in these times, that if one 
can keep his seat, and perhaps leap a fence, he 
is a great horseman—— 

JeremMy.—That’s only the A. B. C. of horse- 
manship. 

Epiror.—Exactly. Yet I could tell you some 
queer tales about people, who, because they can 
do this, sneer at that perfect horsemanship, which 
reduces even the highest mettled barb to an obe- 
dient machine. 

JEREMY.—Not better ones than I could. I 
was at a watering-place awhile this summer, for 
example, where a lady was staying who rode a 
thorough-bred broken a la Baucher. One morn- 
ing, while her cavalier was waiting for his horse 
to be brought to the door, she mounted:in ad- 
vance, and began backing the steed and putting 
him through the figures of the menage. While 
doing this, a gentleman came along on horse- 
back; and apparently one who thought himself 
an admirable Crichton. Seeing the lady’s horse 
going sideways, caracoling and backing, he 
thought she was unable to manage him, and 
stopping called out for her “to give the beast his 
head and perhaps it would follow his animal.” 
Ha! ha! There’s a horseman for you. Faith! he 
was almost competent to have been one of your 
judges. He was certainly, ‘‘a senseless and fit” 
man for the office. 

Epitor.—Ah! don’t be too hard on them, 
Jeremy. Talking of fairs, have you read the 
accounts of the ‘‘Baby Show” in Ohio? 
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JeremMy.—Nothing but the simple award of 
the premiums. HowI should have liked to have 
been there! 

Eprror.—I saw the several prizes, when they 
were exhibited in this city. But (taking up a 
newspaper) let me read you this account, written 
on the spot: it brings the scene up vividly: and 
next to having been there is hearing this. ‘‘The 
tent,” says the reporter, ‘“‘presented a novel, 
amusing and interesting sight. The mothers and 
nurses were seated and had the ‘little darlings’ 
all ready for inspection, that is as near ready as 
could be. To see so many babies together was 
novel; to note the maternal efforts to present 
them in the best mood, was amusing, and to gaze 
upon their innocent faces and purest of charms 
was certainly interesting. There sat a mother, 
her eyes directed alternately on the judges and 
on a little cherub which lay in her lap. By her 
. Sat another, holding up proudly a lovely little 
girl, whose flaxen curls and sweet blue eyes 
would soften the heart of the greatest baby- 
hater in Christendom. Next to her a nurse was 
endeavoring to quiet a stout, black-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked ‘one year old,’ who insists on pulling 
the jet black ringlets of another one about its 
own age. One lady points with pride to the 


chubby legs of her darling boy, while another 
glowingly refers to the delicate, but well-formed 


features of her sweet babe. One boasted of 
having the largest of its age; another of the 
smallest and smartest. Some of the babies 
seemed to feel their importance on this occa- 
sion, and, in spite of the most earnest entreaties, 
would be in mischief and keep up a continued 
noise. Others appeared unwilling to ‘believe 
their eyes,’ and lay quietly in their mother’s 
arms, watching the proceedings with apparent 
interest, whilst others insisted on hiding their 
innocent faces in their mother’s bosoms, as if 
they knew their refuge was there! Then the 
expressions which fell on one’s ears! ‘Tome to 
mudder’s arms, mudder’s little pet.’ ‘Oh! you 
darling ’ittle toad!’ ‘Bless its ’ittle heart, it 
shall have some tandy.’ ‘Tot, tot to Baridy- 
boss, on its mamma’s ’ittle hoss.’ ‘Stan’ up, 
muzzer’s ’ittle pet.’ ‘Its sweet, so it is, mudder 
knows it is.’ ‘Dump if it wants to, tause it 
tan dump.’ ‘Tiss mamma now, wont it tiss 
mamma?’ ‘Bouncety bounce, bouncety bounce.’ 
‘Now what a naughty boy, see, the gentlemen 
are coming.’ ‘That’s a good baby—nurse can 
tome its hair, an’ it don’t try a bit.’ ‘Sweety, 
sweety, mother’s sweet,’ and an hundred more 
just such expressions.” And no wonder, Jeremy, 
for there were one hundred and thirty-seven 
babies entered for exhibition. 
Vout. XXVI.—23 





~~ 


JznEmy.—(rising) I fear I encroach too much 
on your precious time. Pray, proceed with what 
you were doing: examining this pile of news- 
papers, wasn’t it? 

Eprror.—Yes! I have about fifteen hundred 
exchanges, and I make it a point to look over 
them all personally. 

JeRrEMY.—An instructive task I should think. 
Country newspapers do not get justice done to 
them generally: for in many respects they are 
more worthy than the mammoth weeklies of our 
great cities. 

Eprror.—You speak truly. I have often 
thought that a capital article for the Magazine 
might be made, almost every day, out of mate- 
rials taken at random from the exchanges re- 
ceived by the last mail. 

JeremMy.—A brilliant idea. Suppose we try 
it now. 

Epiror.—With all my heart. 

JEREMY.—Here’s something to begin with. At 
a glance I see that it is one of the dramas of real 
life which are transacting daily about us, and 
which excel the highest wrought fiction in in- 
terest and pathos. It is the story of a child, 
lately lost in the woods, in one of the interior 
counties of your state. ‘‘On Saturday morning, 
of last week,” says the McKean Citizen, ‘a little 
girl some three years old, daughter of H. McCabe, 
of this town, started with her oldest brother to 
drive away the cows. The little boy after send- 
ing his sister home through the woods, went off 
to play and did not return until three o’clock, P. 
M. The parents, supposing the girl with her 
brother, remained unconcerned until his return, 
when the truth (awful truth to a parent’s mind) 
came upon them, that their child was lost in the 
woods. Rapid search was made by the almost 
frantic and sorrow-stricken mother till evening, 
when, the father returning, the neighborhood 
was rallied, and the woods, for a limited dis- 
tance, were searched, but in vain. No trace or 
track could be found. The search was continued 
during the night with torches, but without suc- 
cess. It was dark and rainy. The mother be- 
came wild and frantic. Morning came—but with 
it no child. Early on Sabbath our village was 
summoned for assistance. Never was call so 
cheerfully and heartily responded to. Everybody 
that was able to travel was on the ground at eight 
o’clock. Lines were formed with men so close 
that not a foot of ground could be passed unno- 
ticed. The line consisted of near three hundred 
persons. The woods in which the child was sup- 
posed to be, were some two miles through from 
east to west, and about thirty miles from north 
to south. This body of men made one search 
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through, and were making another still further 
south, when the child was found. When first 
discovered, she stood by the side of a large berry 
patch, quite unconcerned, where she had evi- 
dently been picking and eating. Never before 
did we hear such shouts as resounded through 
these dense woods, from one end of the line to 
the other. Horns were blown, guns were fired, 
and all kinds of demonstrations of joy were mani- 
fested. Almost in an instant, scores had gathered 
around the child, all anxious *» see the lost one. 
Never shall we forget the look of that father as 
he gazed upon his once lost treasure. Eagerly 
seizing her and impressing a kiss upon her cheek, 
he kneeled down amidst the gazing crowd, with 
hands and eyes uplifted to heaven, exclaiming 
from the bottom of his heart, and with feelings 
that brought tears to all eyes, ‘God Almighty 
bless you all—Amen.’ A runner was immedi- 
ately despatched to the mother, with news that 
the child was found alive. Her joy was un- 


speakable, yet for hours after the child was re- 
stored to her, she was strangely wild.” 
Ep1ror.—Little darling! 
JEREMY.—TI’ll not apologize for having had to 
stop and wipe my eyes; and it does honor to 
your heart that you also shed tears. After all, 


cynics may abuse human nature as they please, 
but the manner in which neighbors turn out, 
when a child is lost on the mountains, shows that 
the diviner element still burns in man. Thank 
God for it! 

Eprror.—(After a pause.) Here is a capital 
story in the humorous vein. I read from an 
Alabama journal. ‘In the days when we were 
young”—editors, you know, always speak in the 
plural—“‘we made one of a happy throng of 
youngsters, who, after having spent a delightful 
afternoon in the various duties and amusements 
usually incident to an old-fashioned ‘Quilting in 
the Country’—such as rolling up, toteing water, 
threading needles, &c.—found themselves with 
the quilt out, the room cleared and swept, the 
chairs all placed against the walls, and every- 
thing in readiness for a regular quilting frolic. 
Our party, in addition to the boys and girls, 
included several married persons, some older 
and some younger, most of whom had just 
dropped in to see the young folks enjoy them- 
selves, and to partake of the creature comforts 
which usually constitute an important feature in 
the programme on such occasions. But among 
them was John B—— and his newly wedded 
wife, the latter of whom, by the by, was scarcely 
sixteen, and decidedly the prettiest girl in the 
room. Her husband was a man of about five 
and twenty, fall six feet high, and withal had 





the reputation of being the ‘dest man’ in the dis- 
trict, and ready at short notice to prove it, also. 
After the usual preliminaries in the way of small 
talk and compliments, just to wear off foolish 
embarrassment, the order of the evening com- 
menced with the play called ‘Contentment,’ and 
many ® pawn was paid and faithfully redeemed, 
not by repeating verses of poetry, standing five 
minutes with the face to the wall, walking three 
times around the room blindfolded, or any such 
tame performances as are commonly practised 
in the more refined circles of the cities, which 
only serve to remind one of the better times in 
the country—but in the primitive way, by good 
old-fashioned, honest kissing, that sounded out 
clear and distinct like the cracking of a wagon 
whip, set the old folks’ mouths to watering, and 
made old Mrs. Deal whisper to Mrs. Skelton that 
‘she didn’t see why a married woman couldn’t 
enjoy plays just as well as single gals; for her - 
part, she didn’t see no difference; because she 
was old, it warn’t no reason she shouldn’t feel 
young.’ The sport continued for some time, the 
boys ever and anon slily peeping at the pretty face 
of Mrs. B——, and only wishing they could select 
her as a partner, but restrained by the fear that 
her stalwart husband might think proper to 
resent such a liberty with his new bride; in con- 
sequence of which latter impression, she was, for 
the time being, a mere wall-flower. But, mean- 
time, this state of things was observed by John, 
who, construing this lack of attention to one 
whom he thought as deserving as any, into a 
want of proper respect toward his wife, and by 
reflection toward himself, determined it should 
no longer pass unnoticed. So, rolling up his 
sleeves, he stepped into the middle of the room, 
and in a tone of voice that at once secured marked 
attention, said: ‘Gentlemen, I’ve been a-noticing 
how things have been working here for some 
time, and I aint half satisfied. I don’t want to 
raise a fuss, but——’ ‘ What’s the matter, John?’ 
inquired a half a dozen of us. ‘What do you 
mean? Have I done anything to hurt your feel- 
ings?’ ‘Yes, you have; all of you have hurt my 
feelings; and I’ve just got this to say about it. 
Here’s every gal in the room been kissed mighty 
nigh a dozen times apiece, and there’s my wife, 
who I consider as likely as any of ’em, has not 
had a single kiss to-night; and I just tell you 
now, if she don’t get as many kisses the balance 
of the time as any gal in the room, the man that 
slights her has got me to fight—that’s all!’ If 
Mrs. B—— was slighted during the balance of 
the evening, we did not observe it. As for our- 
selves, we know that John had no fault to find 
with us individually, for any neglect on our part.” 
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Jeremy.—Ha! ha! My dear sir, you'll kill 
me with laughter. The idea of a man being 
ready to fight, because people wouldn’t kiss his 
wife: and he a bridegroom yet in his honeymoon! 
Yet I’ve no doubt it’s true, every word of it. 
Faith! though I’m an old man, I almost wish 
I had been there. 

Epiror.—You’d have been younger, if you 
had been there, my old friend; for this happened 
twenty years ago. Twenty years ago, in the 
good old days. 

JereMy.—Ah! happy times, which we shall 
never see again: and apropos of them, hear what 
this editor says. He is deploring the fact that, 
in our degenerate days, so many women have to 
remain unmarried, most of whom are thrown on 
the world to lead a life of penury or vice. ‘This 
false state of things,” he says, ‘‘this increase of 
bachelordom and old-maidhood is solely owing 
to the extravagance of the age—to the false 
training of woman and to the observance, par- 
ticularly in this country, of an absurd system 
engendered by avarice, which in most instances 
forbids the husband receiving a dowry with his 
wife until after her father’s death. This is in 
fact the main spring of all the evil, which com- 
mencing its erratic workings in what is termed 
the upper classes, gradually descends downward 
to the most humble.” Right, sir, right, (Zditor 
nods his head approvingly.) ‘‘We will show how 
it works. The father of a family of daughters, 
has risen, after years of struggling, to a position 
of wealth. His daughters are educated in the 
most finished manner—are highly accomplished, 
and at a marriageable age they expect to meet 
with men, ready to take them for their wives; 
but they have been taught to expect that their 
husbands will maintain them in the same style 
they have been used to in their parent’s home. 
They are seen and admired by eligible young 
men—that is, by young men whose talents and 
industry have secured to them a sufficient income 
to support themselves in a gentlemanly manner. 
These men would be willing to take upon them- 
selves the yoke of matrimony; but they dare 
not.” True as gospel! (Jeremy stamps his foot 
energetically as he says this.) ‘‘ What are the few 
thousands of dollars they may possess to the 
hundreds of thousands possessed by the parents 
of the ladies? How can it be expected that 
they should suddenly jump into wealth, which it 
has taken their elders a life-time to accumulate? 
And yet they know that not a dollar of this 
wealth will be disgorged to help the daughter 
and her husband, after she has left her father’s 
house. The young couple must wait for dead 
men’s shoes, a proverbially uncertain expecta- 





tion, and meanwhile the husband st toil andmu 
the wife must whirl round in the vortex of 
fashion—as if her husband were already a man 
of unexhaustable wealth! Is it a wonder that 
knowing this, the young men of the present age 
should shrink from the burden of matrimony? 
The less wealthy copy after their so-called supe- 
riors, and the same feeling permeates through 
all classes of society. Everywhere, except in 
rare instances, the daughters of the family are 
educated and trained to expect to support a 
more fashionable position than the men can 
afford to maintain them in. It may be said that 
the man should consider that he possesses a for- 
tune and a jewel in his wife—and should scorn 
paltry pelf, when it comes in juxtaposition with 
love. This is all very pretty and poetical; but 
there is an old, trite and true saying—that ‘when 
poverty comes in at the door, love flies out of the 
window.’ In olden times when the aims of our 
ancestors were less exalted as regards the mere 
style of living, bachelorhood and old-maidhood 
were the exceptions to the general rule—now 
marriage bids fair soon to be the exception. If 
all young women were married at an early age 
there would be no need of the outcry we have 
spoken of—that is, if they would consent to ab- 
jure fashion and embrace comfort instead, as 
their grandmothers did before them; and we 
confidently assert that the only true remedies for 
the widely spread evil which leaves so many poor 
women unprotected and uncared for, to eke out 
a miserable existence, little short of alarming 
starvation, is for society to return to the divine 
and natural law—which bids every man take to 
himself, as Adam did, at first, a wife. Woman’s 
sphere is essentially different from that of man, 
and man and woman can only in one way become 
assimilated.” 

Epiror.—There’s more sound sense in that 
article than I’ve seen in any one, on the same 
subject, for many a day. Mrs. Stephens would 
endorse every word of it. 

JrEREMy.—God bless her! Ah! sir, she is a 
writer, who is an honor to American literature, 
and, what is better, to human nature itself. 

Epitor.—She never writes a line that can 
bring a blush to the cheek of beauty, or that 
even indirectly suggests vice or impropriety. I 
have seen, however, in other writers, and those 
quoted by a certain set as moral par excellence, 
the most voluptuous pictures, and such as would 
have disgraced Sue. I believe, on my soul, that 
Mrs. Stephens would rather cut off her right 
hand than pen what she thinks vicious, indeli- 
cate, or even coarse. 

JerEMy.—And what a story is her “Orphans 
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from the Alms-House!” Dear uncle Nat, fiery- 
haired Salina, sweet Mary Fuller:—what a trio! 
Don’t you think it the best novel she has written? 

Eprror.—She has written so many good ones, 
that I scarcely know to which to award the palm. 
(Takes up a newspaper carelessly.) But excuse 
me! Jeremy: are you a “Know Nothing?” 

Junemy.—( With great gravity.) A Know 
Nothing!”—I hope sincerely not. I don’t know 
much, I grant; but to know nothing at all would 
be disgraceful. 

Eprror.—I mean a political “‘Know Nothing.” 

Jzremy.—Oh! of politics I Know Nothing, and 
never wish to: I vote quietly on election days, 
as a patriot ought: but I ask no questions of 
others for conscience sake, and suffer none to be 
asked of me. 

Eprror.—Well, neither am I a politician, nor 
do I allow politics to be talked in this sanctum, 
much less inserted in the Magazine, which, as a 
lady’s periodical, has no right to discuss such 
subjects. 

Jeremy.—No more right than a man has to 
talk politics in a friend’s parlor, which is about 
the worst bit of ill manners of which a gentle- 
man can be guilty. 

Epiror.—We agree, I see. So, as you won't 
think I’m talking politics, but only reading a 
good joke to you, about a husband who went 
to a “Know Nothing” Lodge—listen. ‘Mrs. 
Soberly,” says the Waterville Mail, ‘went to 
bed precisely at nine o’clock, thinking it passing 
strange that her good man had not made his ap- 
pearance just ten minutes before. Of course he 
would be home in a minute and a half, or two 
minutes at furthest, and so Mrs. Soberly left a 
lamp burning on the hall table. There it burnt 
and burnt—but she must tell her own story, as she 
told it next morning to her confidential friends: 
‘Well, there the lamp burnt and burnt, till as 
near as I can guess, ’twas well nigh on to ten 
o’clock, and that man hadn’t come! What to 
make on’t I didn’t know no mor’n the dead—for 
he hadn’t never been out so before, since the 
time they had such a fuss about the Aroostook 
war. Twan’t no use to speak to the children, 
for they wouldn’t know, and so after I had 
waited till I couldn’t wait no longer, I bounced 
out of bed, and down stairs I went. I went 
right into the buttery and raised the window 
toward Mr. Blank’s, and says I, ‘Mrs. Blank!’ 
In a minute I heard her jump out of bed and 
raise the window—and says she, ‘Why, Mrs. 
Soberly, what on earth’s the matter?’ ‘Matter?’ 
says I—speaking low because I didn’t want any 
body to hear—‘ matter! Mrs. Blank, do tell me 
if you have seen anything of my husband?’ 





‘Your husband!’ says she, ‘you didn’t suppose 
I'd got him, did you?’ and then speaking almost 
in a whisper, says she, ‘Look here—what on 
earth does this mean? have you seen anything 
of my husband?’ Then we both begun to think 
something iad happened, certainly, and in about 
two minutes I was dressed and over to Mrs. 
Blank’s. Well, we concluded to step over to 
Mr. Quiet’s, and start him out for a search; but 
we hadn't got half way across the street, talking 
along, when we heard the window shove up, and 
Mrs. Quiet, says she, ‘Who’s there?’ Says I, 
‘It’s me.’ ‘Well,’ says she, ‘do for pity’s sake, 
tell me if you have -seen anything of my hus- 
band? Now wasn’t here a pretty pickle? Well, 
to make a long matter short, we went up that 
street clear to the school-house, and back on 
tother side, and not a woman did we find but 
what was wondering what had become of her hus- 
band? Well, just as we got to our gate, who 
should we see there but my husband and Mr. 
Blank! ‘Mr. Soberly,’ says I, a little spunky, 
‘will you just tell me what all this means?’ 
‘What it means,’ says he, just as cool as if 
nothing had happened—‘well, Mrs. Soberly— 
ahem—I should be very glad to gratify you, if 
I could, but the truth is—ahem—that I don’t 
Know Nothing about it!’ Well, from that time 
to this, I go to bed when I get ready, without 
asking any questions; and if I find Mr. Soberly 
there in the morning, that’s all I care for—for 
I'd just give him to know that I’m as good a 
Know Nothing as he is.” 

Jeremy.—Capital! What fun some of those 
country editors have. 

Eprror.—Yes! and a humor often, in applying 
stories, that reminds me of Franklin. Here, for 
instance, is the way the editor of the Newberry 
Sentinel, a Carolinian paper, illustrates the folly 
of trying to escape unavoidable evils, and incul- 
cates the superior wisdom of making the best of 
them at once. ‘We remember,” he says, ‘‘to 
have heard an anecdote of a man in the upper 
portion of Georgia, and who had never been 
beyond the confines of his native state. He was 
a member of the Baptist church, and an excel- 
lent man too, but was worried almost out of his 
life by a very fussy brother of his church, by 
the name of Johnson, who it seems was always 
preferring charges against some one. Vexed to 
distraction, he left to seek a more quiet place. 
Here he found a Johnson. He went to Savannah, 
to Charleston; in each of these places he found 
Johnsons. In disgust he made for Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York; here again he found, 
after stopping awhile, Johnsons. Fretted and 
vexed, he concluded to go to a celebrated minister 
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in New York, and confer with him. He did 
so, and after stating his troubles, the minister 
calmly said to him: ‘My dear brother, go back 
home and make yourself quiet, for there are 
Johnsons in every part of the world.’” Now, isn’t 
that like old Ben? 

JenemMy.—Yes! And here’s something good, 
though in a different way. I read from one of your 
Pennsylvania exchanges: it’s an excellently pithy 
lecture to young ladies. ‘A friend of ours who 
had been long absent,” says the editor, under the 
head of How To Dress, ‘returned recently, and 
called upon two beautiful young ladies of his 
acquaintance. One came quickly to greet him 
in the neat, yet not precise attire, in which she 
was performing her household duties. The other, 
after the lapse of half an hour, made her stately 
appearance, in all the paraphernalia of starch and 
ribbons with which, on the announcement of his 
entrance, she had bedecked herself. Our friend, 
who was long hesitating in his choice between 
the two, now hesitated no longer. The cordiality 
with which the first hastened to greet him, and 
the charming carelessness of her attire, entirely 
won his heart. She is now his wife. Young 
ladies, take warning from the above, and never 
refuse to see a friend because you have on your 
wash-gown. The true gentleman will not think 
less of you because he finds you in the perform- 
ance of your duties.” 

Epiror.—My popular contributor, Ellen Ash- 





ton, ought to have known that incident. What 
a story she would have made of it! 

JeremMy.—Ah! but you’re a lucky man; for 
your contributors are all good; and as varied in 
their several walks as it is possible for contribu- 
tors to be. The ladies, up our way, always read 
your Magazine first. Indeed, some of the others 
they never read at all, but look at the pictures 
and then give them to “baby” to tear up. You 
are going to have—let me tell you in your ear— 
treble the list from our town you had last year. 
Some ladies said, at first, that they couldn’t afford 
to subscribe to any Magazine for next year; but 
the post-master told them that yours was just 
the thing for them, as it gave as much for two 
dollars as others gave for three: “if you want to 
economize,” he said, ‘‘take Peterson’s, or, in fact, 
take Peterson’s whether or no as the best of all.” 
And I endorsed what he said, (Jeremy briskly 
emphasizes his words, striking the floor with his 
cane, which he has taken up,) for I happened to 
be at the post-office getting my letters. 

Epiror.—Thank you! Thank you! But I'll 
promise you, and all others of our friends, that 
your kindness shall not be thrown away. » We’ll 
surprise you, Jeremy, next year: such a Maga- 
zine as we'll have was never seen! Excuse this 
word about myself. You'll dine with me of 
course: and it’s now about the hour. (They both 
go out.) 
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Tr fluttered forth, the gentle thing, 
At calm, still eventide, 

And playful dipt its tireless wing, 

In waters from that magic spring 

Which youth to hoary age can bring; 
Then over heather hied, 

Disporting in its headlong way, 

Like spirits romping regions gay. 


As down the verdant vale it swept, 
And softly forward stole, 

It near an opening flower crept, 

And while the fragrant creature slept, 

And bending pearly dew-drops. wept, 
Imbibed its little soul; 

Then left it there alone to bloom, 

And sorrow for its lost perfume. 


It wandered slowly forward now, 
With fragrance from the rose, 





And kissed the infant on its brow, 

Its forehead pure and white as snow, 
And showed the watching nurses how 
To lull it to repose, 
And make its sunny features smile, 
With pleasure free from every guile. 


It sought the sinless, sleeping girl, 
As lost in dreams she lay, 

And sported with her auburn curl, 

And made it gently circling whirl, 

About her features white as pearl, 
Then softly stole away, 

Explored the liquid fields above, 

And left the maiden dreams of love. 


And as it swiftly onward bent, 

It touched with fairy hand 
The harp which thrilling music sent, 
And to the scene enchantment lent, 
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That to all pensive listeners went, 

As strains from spirit land, 
And moonbeams spread upon the tree, 
Appeared to dance in wildest glee. 


It shook the flowery rose that stood 
Beneath the window-sill, 

Before it sought the dark old wood, 

To range out there in solitude, 

Along the wildly dashing flood, 
And sweetly chiming rill, 

And mellow odors pure and sweet, 

Fell blending at its playful feet. 


It went where limpid waters drip, 
From rocks on mountains high, 

And softly gave its wing one dip, 

To cool the brow and fevered lip 

Of those who nothing fresh can sip, 
And are about to die: 

It fanned them with its balmy breath, 

And softer made the pangs of death. 


It dressed in light and airy plume 
Among the willow trees, 

And played around the silent tomb, 

Wherever palest flowers bloom, 

And sought to drive away the gloom 
With playful melodies, 

And make the cypress shake its head, 

The living placed among the dead. 


It swept the broad and tranquil lake, 
That held another blue, 

And scattered from the reedy brake, 

The hard and thirsty ground to slake, 

And gems on flower-crowns to make, 
The soft, refreshing dew; 

Then stole the tall old trees between, 

As though to view some other scene. 


It left the gloomy woodland then, 
And all its prospects fair, 

The mountains and the shady glen, 

And sought the bustling lawn again, 

To soothe some old, decrepid men, 
And float their hoary hair: 

They felt their ardent youth revive, 

Their bosoms swell to mirth alive. 


It left the quiet dreaming dell 
To sport upon the sea, 





Where heaving billows rose and fell, 
And nymphs that in its caverns dwell, 
Their tales of wild adventure tell 

In chiming melody: 
It went the fearless tar to seek, 
And words of home and kindred speak. 


It crept the flapping sails between, 
And made the sailor dream 
Of home and many childish scene, 
Among the hills and woodlands green, 
With Heavens bent above serene, 
And mirrored by the stream ; 
But where the buried sailor slept, 
It lingered long and sadly wept. 


It went and softly swept around 
The gloomy prison cell, 
The pale and ghastly convict found, 
And strove with soft and balmy sound, 
Like those that in the woods resound, 
Its pleading tale to tell, 
Of home and childhood’s happy hours, 
Of groves, and glens, and leafy bowers. 


The convict heard its gentle tone, 
As when he was at home, 
And roving down the valleys lone, 
Where pearly dew was sparkling sown, 
No thoughts but those of truth did own, 
Nor thought with crime to roam; 
When artless as the sighing breeze 
His voice rang out its merry glees. 


He heard the gently rustling leaf, 
In fancy’s magic ear, 

And happy homes in green relief 

Appeared unto the hardened thief, 

And then he dropt, in violent grief, 
His first repentant tear, 

And Zephyr seeing how he wept, 

Still softer, nearer to him crept. 


His first repentance sweetly came 
On Zephyr’s soothing wing, 
And now with sense of deepest shame, 
Of ruined hopes and blasted fame, 
He kneeled and called upon the name 
Of earth’s Redeeming King. 
The Zephyr then in sweet beguile, 
Regained its home to rest awhile. 
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GOING TO THE PANTOMIME. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Tis Christmas week, the sky is bleak, 


The ground is white with rime, 
But what cares Rose, for lo! she goes 
To see the Pantomime. 


There Columbine, and Harlequin, 
Make laughter all the time. 

Once in the year, we'll have good cheer, 
And see the Pantomime! 





THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VALLEY FARM.” 


f. 


A creat battle had been fought. Thousands 
had been wounded, and hundreds slain. 

In many a once happy home, the newspaper, 
that brought intelligence of the victory, was the 
harbinger of tears and despair. 

It was so to the family circle of Capt. Arundel. 
A wife, and several lovely children, the last of 
whom was still in its mother’s arms, learned, on 
that day, that the one had no husband, the other 
no father. His name appeared prominent among 
the killed. 

For awhile Mrs. Arundel forgot even her babes 
in her grief. Her despair was so utter that she 
prayed to die. 

Few men, indeed, had realized so fully as hus- 
bands, the promise they held out when lovers, as 
Captain Arundel. Stern when his country’s foes 


were in question, he was all tenderness to his 


wife. What wonder that she worshipped almost 
to adoration one so brave, so accomplished, and 
so superior! 

But, in the midst of her agony, she suddenly 
remembered her children. She snatched the in- 
fant to her arms, convulsively strained it to her 
bosom, and frantically kissed it again and again. 
“Little dear,” she cried, “‘what would it do 
without me. No, I must live for its sake.” 

The tears which followed this burst of emotion 
probably saved her life. 

Gathering her babes about her, she held them 
in turn to her heart, talked to them of their 
father, and made them promise to strive to grow 
up like him. In those first days of grief, this 
was her only comfort. 


II. 


Time passed. The wife and mother had be- 
come, in a measure, accustomed to her loss. She 
felt indeed that there was a void in her heart, 
which would never be filled; but she no longer 
prayed for death. 

Her whole time was now devoted to her chil- 
dren. She recalled every wish she had heard 
her husband express relative to the manner of 
their education, and resolved that it should be 
her sacred duty to endeavor to fulfil them. 

“‘They shall be in all things like he would 





have desired them to be,” she said. ‘That is if 
I can make them so, which, by God’s grace, I 
hope to do.” 

Her aged parents came to comfort her in this 
her great affliction. They determined to abide 
with her, as well to assist her in her work, as to 
cheer her by their presence and sympathy. 

Early in life, their counsels had sent her to 
the Bible, as the only solace on earth in the 
hour of affliction: she had never abandoned this 
friend; and the reading of the sacred book was 
now the sole occupation of their leisure. Gather- 
ing her little ones about her, she would sit, with 
her infant in her arms, in the midst of her trea- 
sures, while her father perused aloud the in- 
spired pages. 


III. 


Ir was Christmas Eve. 

Without, on hill and valley, on land and water, 
shone the unclouded moon. Within, merry fires 
crackled and blazed, while happy fices and glad 
voices abounded. 

But the jocound season brought not to Arundel 
Cottage its usual hilarity. For the orphaned 
children, for the widowed wife, who walked yet, 
as it were, in the shadow of death, the holiday 
revels seemed forevermore impossible. 

The Bible lay open on the table. The grand- 
sire was reading from the beautiful gospel of St. 
John, and the mother sat, as usual, with her 
infant at her bosom, and her other little ones 
clustering about her, when suddenly the door 
opened, and a tall form entered. 

Could it be? Or was it but a wraith? 
the grave given back its dead? 

They started to their feet. All but the mother, 
who putting up her hands, for a moment, in- 
credulously, shrieked as she recognized her hus- 
band: and in the next instant was clasped in 
the arms of the living reality; while-the infant, 
crowing with delight, clung to both parents by 
turns. 

It was, indeed, he. Left for dead on the 
battle-field, he had been found by kind: hands 
after the army had moved on; had been nursed 
through a long illness; and finally had reached 
home in advance of the letters which he wrote to 
announce his safety, but which had miscarried. 


Had 
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What a Christmas Eve that was! Between 
smiles and tears, questions and ejaculations of 
thankfulness, the hours wore on ‘unperceived, 
until the midnight clock surprised the happy 
family. 

For the wife and mother, the children and 
grandparents, could scarcely realize that the re- 
turned soldier was indeed theirs; that ‘‘he that 
was lost was found,” that “the that was dead 
was alive again.” 

When, at last, they knelt down to return 





thanks to God, before retiring, how every heart 
swelled with gratitudd at the happiness vouch- 
safed to them. How they commisserated others 
who still wept without hope. 

This was forty years ago. 

War is again desolating the nations. Let us 
hope that other mourning families may yet drink 
life and joy in the return of a father and hus- 
band, instead of the bitter waters of Marah they 
have been quaffing since the news of the last 
great battle. 





BENEATH THE BEECHEN TREE. 





BY CLARENCE MAY. 





*T1s vesper hour, and I have sought 
Our favorite beechen tree, 
Where first you blushed and trembled when 
I breathed my love for thee. 
Our sweet star, like a jewel hung 
On beauty’s throbbing breast, 
Has kindled its soft fire, and smiles 
Upon me from the West. 


‘he er mson colored clouds that droop 
Around the blushing day, 

Grow sombre ’neath the night’s dark wing, 
And slowly steal away ; 

And in their stead, the fair young moon, 
Just trembling into light, 

Comes softly forth, and hangs her bow 
Upon the brow of night. 


I love this hour—but I am sad, 
Beneath the beechen tree; 

For all things gently whisper now 
Of thee, dear love—of thee. 

The flowers blushing at my feet— 
The streamlet’s dreamy tone— 

The wooing winds among the leaves— 
All tell me, I’m alone. 
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But what bright vision caught my glance— 
’Tis she, I know full well, 

Whose white robe flutters through the trees, 
Along the shady dell. 

I see her now—wooed by the breeze, 
Her tresses darkly flow, 

And fall upon her brow so fair, 
Like shadows on the snow. 


Her step, so full of winning grace, 
Falls softly as the dew; 

While envious zephyrs strive to kiss 
Her cheek of pale rose hue: 

With face all dimpled o’er in smiles, 
And eyes so dark and bright, 

She steals upon me like a dream 
Of exquisite delight! 


Dost wonder that the night is filled 

; With fairy music now, 

As to my heart I clasp that form, 
And press that girlish brow? 

Ah, vainly did our own sweet star 
Shed its soft ray on me— 

Without thine eyes, my love, ’twas dark 
Beneath the beechen tree! 





AMERICA. 





BY DI VERNON. 





My country, my country, how fair are thy plains! 
How lordly thy mountains! thy rivers how grand! 
No despotic monarch o’er thy people reigns— 
My country, my country, free, glorious land! 


I love thee, I love thee, dear land of my birth, 

Thy name alone spoken is sweet to my soul— 
Columbia, my country-—the fairest on earth— 

I love thee—nought earthly that love can control. 





Yon tower in the distance thy banner displays, 
So gracefully waving abroad on the breeze; 
That “Star-Spangled Banner” now greeting my gaze 
Is seen in all climes—and waves far o’er the seas. 
The flag of my country in triumph displayed, 
My heart beateth proudly whenever I see— 
Its stars shine unceasing—its colors ne’er fade— 
Fling, fling out thy banner! dear “land of the free!” 
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BY MRS. ANN 
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[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1854, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 272, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
**Moruer!” 


‘*My son, don’t speak so loud; you quite make : 


me start; and with these delicate nerves you 
know a shock is quite dreadful—why don’t you 
say mamma, softly, with the pure French pro- 
nunciation, and an Italian tone. ‘Mother!’ I 
did hope, after travelling so many years, that 
you would have forgotten the word.” 

*“*No, mother; I have not lost the dear old 
English of that word, and pray God that I never 
may. Sill more do I hope never to lose that 
respect, that affection, which should make the 
name of mother a holy word to every son.” 

‘*My dear son, don’t you understand that 
affection uttered in vulgar language loses its— 
its—yes, its perfume, as I may express it. Now 
there is something so sweet in the word mamma, 











weer 


} the miserable falsehood crept out from her heart; 


‘‘of course the man did it all on his own account. 
What do I know about business?” 

The young man looked at her sternly. She 
had not deceived him, and a bitter thought of 
her utter unworthiness made the proud heart 
sink in his bosom. 

“Mother,” he said, coldly, and with a look of 
profound sorrow, ‘‘whoever has been the insti- 
gator, this is a cruel act: but I have prevented 
the evil it would have done.” 

“‘You prevented it, how?” cried the mother, 
starting to her feet, white with rage, and all the 
languor and affectation forgotten in the burst of 
malicious surprise, that trembled on her thin 
lips, and gave to her pale, watery eyes the ex- 
pression, without the brilliancy, that we find in 
those of a trodden serpent. ‘‘What have you 


so softly paternal—in short, I quite hear you 5 done, I say?” 


cry from your little crib with its lace curtains, 
when you utter it.” 

‘‘Mother, let us be serious a moment.” 

“Serious, my child. What on earth do you 
want serious?” 

“*Mother!” and here young Farnham took a 
paper from his pocket and held it sternly before 
his mother’s face. 

‘‘What is this? Did you authorize the pur- 





“IT found the money!” 

Mrs. Farnham sat down, and remained a 
moment gazing on the calm, severe face of the 
youth, with her bony hand clenched upon the 
folds of her morning dress, and her foot moving 
impetuously up and down on the carpet, as if 
she panted to spring up and rend him to pieces. 

The youth had evidently witnessed these 
paroxysms of rage before, for he bent his eyes 


chase of these claims against the helpless old} to the ground as if the sight awoke some old 


man and woman down yonder?” he said. 


pain, and turning quietly, seemed about to leave 


Mrs. Farnham turned her head aside, and $ the room. 


taking a crystal flask from the table before her, 
refreshed herself languidly with its perfume. 

“Did you authorize this, madam?” cried the 
young man, impatiently, dashing one hand against 
a paper that he held in the other. ‘This pur- 
chase, and after that the seizure of the old man’s 
property? I must have an answer.” 

“Dear me, how worrying you are,” answered 
the lady, burying the pale wrinkles of her fore- 
head in the lace of her handkerchief; ‘‘ how can 
I remember all the orders with regard to a pro- 
perty like ours.” 

“But do you remember this?” 

‘“‘Why, no, of course I don’t,” cried the lady, 





*“‘You have done this without consulting me— 
countermanded my orders, defeated my object— 
how like you are to your father, now.” 

The last words were uttered with a burst of 
spite, as if they contained the very essence of 
bitterness, the last drop in the vials of her wrath. 

The youth turned and lifted his eyes, full of 
sorrowful sternness, to her face. “Then you 
did—you did!” He paused, and his lips began 
to tremble under unuttered reproach that sprang 
up from his heart. 

“Yes,” cried the woman, weak in everything 
but her malice, ‘‘yes, then, I did order it done— 
these people have tormented me enough with 


with a flush stealing up through her wrinkles, as } their miserable old house, always before my eyes, 
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and that old ugly face staring at me as I go to 
church. I tell you they shall leave the neigh- 
borhood, or I will. Give me the papers.” 

The youth lifted his eyes and regarded her 
sternly. 

«They are cancelled, madam, and torn to rib- 
bons, that our name might not be disgraced.” 

‘¢Torn to pieces?” 

‘In a thousand pieces, madam. I would have 
ground them to dust, if possible.” 

‘¢You shall answer for this,’’ cried the baffled 
woman, and with that sort of weak ferocity which 
is so repulsive, she sat down and began to cry. 

The young man drew close to her chair, for 
though his whole soul recoiled from sympathy 
with her, he forced himself to remember that 
she was his mother and in tears. 

*¢Why do you dislike these old people so much?” 
he urged, with an attempt at soothing her. 

*¢*Because he liked them!’’ she answered, dash- 
ing his proffered hand aside; ‘‘because his low 
tastes followed him to the last; he was always 
talking of the creature that died the night you 
were born. He cared more for her to the last, 
than he ever did for me; and I hate them for it. 
Now, are you satisfied?” 

*‘Mother, you are talking of things that I do 
not understand.” 

‘*Well, your father was engaged to Anna, the 
girl that died in the old hovel down yonder; 
engaged to her when he married me.” 

‘Then my father committed a great wrong?” 

“A great wrong! Who ever doubted it, I 
should like to know? Even to think of her after 
marrying me—to say nothing of the way he went 
on—sometimes talking about her in my presence, 
with tears in his eyes. Once, once, would you 
believe it, he said—to me—me, his lawful wife, 
that your eyes—it was when you just began to 
walk—that my own baby’s eyes put him in mind 
of her.” 

‘I remember so little of my father, nothing 
in fact, only that he was a fine-looking man, 
with some grey in his hair, and that I loved to 
sit on his knee; but it seems hard to believe 
that he wilfully wronged any one.” 

‘*Wilful’y! I wish you could have seen him 
when I, with the proper spirit of a woman, felt 
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vivid than exposure in the actual commission of 
a crime would have kindled there; her mean 
spirit cowered beneath the looks of surprise that 
her son fixed upon her, as this confession of 
original poverty escaped her lips. 

‘TI mean, I mean,” she stammered, after biting 
her lips half through in impatient wrath, ‘that 
he should want my advice about such things 
before he was married.” 

It is a mournful thing when respect becomes 
a duty impossible to perform. Young Farnham 
felt this, and again his eyes drooped, while a 
flush of shame stole over his forehead. 

‘‘Well, madam,” a woman of more sensitive 
feelings would have noticed that he did not call 
her mother, ‘well, madam, whatever cause of 
dislike may have been in this case, I cannot 
regret that all power to harm these old people 
is now atanend. The notes are cancelled, the 
money paid to your agent from my own pocket.” 

**But, you had no right to pay this. You are 
not yet of age by some months. I will not sanc- 
tion this extravagance.” 

‘‘Nay, madam, this money is mine, and was 
saved from the extravagance that you did sanc- 
tion. I had intended to have purchased a gift 
for Isabel with it, but am sure that she will be 
better pleased as it is.” 

‘*To Isabel, five hundred dollars to Isabel!” 
cried the harsh woman. ‘This is putting a 
beggar on horseback with a vengeance.” 

‘Hush, madam, I will not listen to this; you 
know, or might have seen long before this, that 
the young girl your language insults, will be my 
future wife.” 

“Your wife! Isabel Chester your wife! A 
pauper, and the child of a pauper! Say it 
again, say that again if you dare!’ cried the 
woman, in a whirlwind of passion. 

‘*When you are calmer, madam, I will repeat 
it, for no truth can be more fixed, but now it 
would only exasperate you.” 

“Go on—go on, let me hear it again. It 
proves the Farnham blood in your veins, always 
sighing. and grovelling after low objects. Go 


; on, sir, I am listening—you intend to make me 


mother-in-law to a pauper; a miserable thing 
that I took to keep me company, as I would a 


it my duty to expostulate with him about his} poodle dog, and dressed and petted just in the 


feelings for that creature; how he took me up 


as if I were to blame for being young and beau- ; 
tiful, and in the store just under his hotel, as if 


I had some design in standing at the door about 

meal times, or could help him coming in after 

collars and cravats afterward, and, and——” 
She stopped suddenly, and all the sallow 


wrinkles of her face burned with a crimson more § 


same way. Marry her! try it, and I’ll make a 
beggar of you!” 
“I do not know that you have the power to 


} make me a beggar, madam, but a slave you never 


shall make me; as for Isabel,” he added, with a 
sorrowful smile on his lips, firing up with some- 
thing of her own ungovernable anger, ‘she is at 
least your equal and mine.” 
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*« My equal, the pauper, the—the—oh—oh!” 

Insane with bitter passion, the woman stamped 
her foot fiercely on the floor, and began tearing 
the delicate lace from her handkerchief with her 
teeth, laughter and hysterical sobs hissing through 
them at the same moment. 

‘*Madam, restrain yourself,” pleaded the young 
man, greatly shocked, ‘I have been to blame, I 
should have told you of this some other time.” 

‘Never, never,” she answered, tearing the 
handkerchief from her teeth, and dashing it 
fiercely to the floor. ‘‘The miserable Alms-House 
bird shall leave my roof. I have got her pauper 
garments yet—would you like to see them?—a 
blue chambrey frock and checked sun-bonnet— 
it was all she brought here—and shall be all she 
takes away.” 

Again she stamped fiercely with her foot, and 
menaced her son fiercely with her thin hand. 
‘Send the girl to me, I say?” 

“Tam here, madam,” said Isabel Chester, 
walking firmly up the room, her cheeks in a 
blaze of red, and her eyes emitting quick gleams 
of light. ‘I am here, madam; I heard every 


word that you have said,” continued the young 
girl, in a hoarse, low tone. 
leave of you forever.” 


**T am here to take 


‘Isabel, Isabel Chester!” exclaimed young 
Farnham, turning white, and yet with a glow of 
animation in his fine eyes, ‘‘my mother was 
angry; she would not repeat those offensive 
words again; she loves you!” 

‘But I do not love her!’’ answered the proud 
girl, regarding the woman whom the world called 
her benefactress, with a glance of queenly scorn. 
‘Her very kindness, has long been oppressive; 
her presence almost hateful; now it is entirely 
so.” 

‘Isabel, Isabel!” exclaimed the young man, 
‘*yemember she is my mother, and you, beloved, 
are you not my wife?” 

Isabel Chester turned her beautiful eyes upon 
him, and their proud fire gleamed through the 
tears that filled them like star-light through the 
evening mist. 

*“*No!” she answered, in a very low and firm 
voice, ‘“‘never will I become the wife of that 
woman’s son. My very soul recoils from the 
thought that she who can so insult ever had the 
power to confer benefits upon me. She is right; 
I will go forth with the pauper garments in which 
she found me at first. God has given me health, 
talent, energy; with his help I will yet repay 
this lady dollar for dollar, all that she has ever 
expended on me. I shall never breathe deeply 
again till this is done.” 

‘This is gratitude, this is just what I expected 


~~ 


from the first,” said Mrs. Farnham, applying the 
mutilated handkerchief to her eyes. ‘It’s enough 
to sicken one with benevolence forever. This 
girl, now, that I’ve educated, taught everything, 
music, painting, all the ologies and other sciences, 
see how she has repaid me, after putting herself 
in the way of my son, and tempting him to de- 
grade himself by marrying her.” 

Young Farnham started forward and attempted 
to arrest Isabel, who had turned in proud silence, 
and was leaving the room. 

‘Isabel, where are you going ?” 

She turned, and looking into his anxious eyes, 
answered, 

‘‘ Anywhere out of this house, and away from 
her presence.” 

‘*No, no, you shall not do this.” 

“IT must; ask yourself if I could remain here 
another hour without being in soul what she has 
called me in name—a pauper.” 

Farnham paused. Rapid changes, the shadows 
of many a turbulent thought, swept over his face. 
Isabel lifted her eyes to his with a look of sor- 
rowful appeal, as if waiting for him to confirm 
her resolution. 

«‘But where will you go, my Isabel?” 

“T have not yet bethought me—but this lady 
here taught me to respect myself. I have been 
spending an idle, useless life, dependant on her 
bounty; and that no human being endowed with 
health and energy should ever content herself 
with being. Henceforth I will redeem the past.” 

“Stay with me, here, my Isabel, stay in your 
home, but not as a dependant, not subject to 
any one’s caprice. Become my wife, and this day 
shall you have a right here, holy as any that ever 
existed!” 

‘Farnham !” cried the old lady, starting fiercely 
upon the scene, ‘“‘remember the difference, re- 
member who she is and who you are!” 

‘He need not, madam. I remember this. But 
only to assure myself that in all things I am his 
equal and yours,” answered Isabel. ‘Do not 
suppose that I have any of that miserable pride, 
that would make me reject this noble offer, 
because in the chances of life he happens to be 
rich andI poor. I give to wealth no such im- 
portance. Human souls should match them- 
selves without trappings, that have nothing to 
do with their greatness. To say that I will not 
marry Mr. Farnham because he would give me a 
legal right to spend wealth, which I have no 
power to increase, would be to acknowledge a 
mean reluctance to receive where I would gladly 
give. No, madam, it is not because I deem 
myself in any way an unfit wife for Mr. Farnham, 
: that I regret, gratefully regret, his offer, but I 
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will never enter a family where these things can 
be supposed to give superiority, never while one 
of its members rejects me because of my poverty.” 

‘Isabel, Isabel!” exclaimed young Farnham, 
with a look of distress, ‘you cannot love me, or 
this pride would not separate us.” 

Isabel laid her hand on his arm. Her eyes 
filled, and her lips began to tremble. 

‘*T do love you, heart and soul I love you! but 
I cannot become your wife. It would be to 
separate the son from his mother, to grasp at 
happiness through an act of disobedience!” 

‘* But my mother will consent,” cried the young 
man, turning with a look of anxious appeal to 
Mrs, Farnham, who stood near a window, angrily 
beating the carpet with her foot. 

**You needn’t look this way—you needn’t ex- 
pect it. I never will give my consent. If Mrs. 
Farnham’s son chooses to marry a pauper, I will 
never own him again.” 

Isabel cast one sorrowful look at her lover, and 
feeling her eyes grow misty as they met his, 
turned away. 

‘*T will go now,” she said, in a hollow voice, 
and, with a heart that lay heavy and burning 
like heated lead in her bosom, she left the reom. 

Young Farnham followed her, pale and anxious. 

“Isabel, sweet Isabel, you cannot be in ear- 
nest!” 

‘*Miserably in earnest!” she answered, stag- 
gering blindly forward, for a faintness crept over 
her. 

He caught her in his arms. 

+*T knew—I knew it could not be; you have 
no strength to put this cruel threat into force 
against me!” 

‘‘Don’t—oh! don’t, I am faint, my heart is 
breaking—let me go while I can.” 

She clung to him as she spoke, and rested her 
head wearily on his shoulder as he strained her 
closer to his heart. 

“Oh, my Isabel, you love me, have told me 
so now for the first time with the very lips that 
renounce me forever, You love me, Isabel!” 

“You knew it—before this you knew it,” she 
murmured, amid her tears. 

“Yes, yes, I felt it; what need has the heart 
of words. I felt it truly, as now, but the sound 
is so sweet from your lips, Isabel; say it again.” 

‘“*Yes, why not, as we shall part so soon. I 
love you, oh, how much I love you!” 

‘‘Then, stay with me.” 

“*No, no!” 

‘I can and will protect you from every annoy- 
ance; stay with me, Isabel!’ 

“Oh, if I could, if I only could!” cried the 
young creature, looking wistfully at him. 


enn 


**You can, you will, my beloved. A little time, 
a little patience, and all will be well. Come, 
come, stop crying, my heart aches to see your 
tears. Be comforted, my life, and say once more 
that you love me.” 

“T do, I do!” 

“‘ And that you will never leave me?” 

She drew a deep, unsteady breath, her eyes 
began to brighten through their tears; he held 
her close to his breast, and pressed his lips, 
quivering with an ecstacy of love, upon her fore- 
head. 

“You will stay—you will stay 

She released herself gently from his arms, her 
— were flooded with tenderness, her cheeks 
lighted up with a glow of joyous shame. With 
that graceful homage which comes so naturally 
’ to the heart of a loving woman, she took his hand 
‘and pressed it tv her lips, and stood drooping 
$ beneath the overflow of tenderness that filled her 
’ heart, as a flower stoops on its stock when over- 
loaded with honey dew. 

But this beautiful submission did not satisfy 
‘ him; he encircled her again with his arm. 
; Tell me in words, dearest—tell me in words, 
consenting words, or I shall gather them from 
your lips.” 

Blushing and agitated, she attempted to with- 
draw from his arms, but softly as a bird moves 
in its nest. 

*«Speak, Isabel, speak, and promise me!” 

Her eyes were filled with tears, and her face 
burned with blushes; where was her pride, 
‘ where all her haughty resolutions now? Her 
; lips trembled apart, and the words he coveted 
$ trembled upon them—but that instant the door 
; opened and Mrs. Farnham looked through, re- 
‘ garding them with a cold sneer. 

’ Isabel started as if a viper had stung her, tore 
herself from Farnham’s arms, and fled. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Wuewn uncle Nathan led his blind nephew into 

the house, and told aunt Hannah who he was, 
; she grew pallid as a corpse, and when the young 
’ man took her hand she began to shiver from head 
$ to foot, till the chattering of her teeth was audible 
} in the stillness. 

‘It is our nephew, little Anna’s boy, come to 
live with us, Hannah.” 

“To live with us?” she repeated in a hoarse 
voice. 

‘‘Yes,” answered uncle Nathan, taking the 
youth’s hand between both his plump palms, and 
smoothing it caressingly as he would have quieted 
a kitten, for he felt all the chill that was in her 
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voice. ‘Where else should our sister’s child 
make his home?” helpless creatures? she is dearer than a child to 

‘‘But his father!’’ us, the true-hearted Mary, and he, who could 

‘“My father is dead,” answered the youth, } help being good under the care of a father like 
sadly, ‘‘and before he went I was told of ll } his? She loves him, I can see it in her eyes, in 
your kindness, how for years your own means of } the quiet humility of her look; she loves him, 
livelihood had been stinted that I might become } and he loves her; they will soon find it out, but 
perfect in music. God deprived me of one sense, } the others, I must see the young man; what is 
but your goodness has almost given me another } the use of shrinking, it must be?” 
in this new love of music. I have not wasted Aunt Hannah was disturbed in her reverie by 
your means, aunt, and some day, God willing, } a light step that came through the outer room, 
may return something of all that you have done } followed by the quick opening of a door, and 
for me.” Isabel Chester came in. 

Aunt Hannah listened in silence, but her eyes Poor Isabel! her eyes sparkled wildly through 
burned deeply in their sockets, and her hands 3 their tears, her face was flushed, her lips quiver- 
worked nervously around each other. Happily } ing, and the rich masses of her hair hung in 
the blind youth saw nothing of this, or he might waves around her head. Still was she won- 
have doubted the welcome so expressed. ; drously beautiful, for grief softened a style of 

It was now late in the night, and with anxious } loveliness sometimes too brilliant and imperious. 
haste aunt Hannah turned to a stand, where an $ In tears, Isabel was always sweet and womanly. 
iron candlestick supported the end of what had } She was a being to cherish as well as to admire. 


‘‘Well, why should they not marry, these two 


been a tallow candle. 

*‘We are all tired,” she said, presenting the 
candlestick to uncle Nathan. ‘He can sleep in 
the spare bed up stairs.” 

Uncle Nat took the candle and conducted his 
relative from the room, leaving aunt Hannah 
standing by the hearth, pale and almost as rigid 
as marble. 

“Tt will come, it must come at last,” she mut- 
tered, solemnly, and then she began to pace up 
and down the kitchen with measured strides, se 
with her eyes cast down, and her fingers lashed 
together as if made of iron. Thus the morning 
found her, for she did not go to rest that night. 

The next day, just before sunset, uncle Nat 
was enjoying himself as usual in the old porch, 
while Mary Fuller and the blind youth sat} 
together on the threshold of the door, conversing } 
in low tones between the pauses of an impromptu 
air which he gave to them in delicious snatches. 
Behind, in the dark of the kitchen, sat aunt } 
Hannah, gazing over her knitting work at the 
group. Her hands were motionless upon the 
needles, and she seemed lost in profound thought. 
All at once her lips moved, and she muttered, 

**Yes, they, too, will love each other, I can 
see it plainly enough. Poor Mary, it is well 
that he is blind; but how he turns to her voice, } 
how greedily he listens when she speaks; can 
the love of childhood revive so suddenly? What 
do I know of love, but its humiliation and pain— 
rejected, despised, trampled on!” 

Here her hands began to tremble, and she 
worked her needles for a moment, vigorously, 
but made another abrupt pause the minute after, 
and thus her thoughts ran: 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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She entered hurriedly, and flinging back the 
shawl, of mingled colors, that partially covered 


; her head, looked eagerly around. 


‘Mary, where is Mary Fuller?” she inquired, 
“I wish to speak with Mary Fuller.” 

Mary heard her voice and sprang up. 

“‘Oh! Isabel, this is kimd, I am glad you have 
come so soon.” 

~—— with me, Mary. I must speak with 

lat us go up to my room,” said Mary, with 
some excitement, when she saw the flushed face 
and agitated manner of her friend. 

Aunt Hannah looked keenly after the girls as 
they disappeared and drew a deep breath. ‘The 
hour is coming, I feel it,” she muttered, drop- 
ping the knitting work into her lap, and gazing 
hard at the door long after it was closed. 

She was still motionless, gazing on the distance 
in this hard fashion, when the door was pushed 
open and Mary Fuller looked out. 

«Aunt Hannah, dear aunt Hannah, will you 
come up here?” she anes, in an excited voice, 
‘Isabel and I want you.” 

Aunt Hanmah arose, folded her needles, cleaned 
them at the end with a pressure of “the thumb, 
and thrust them into the ball of yarn, muttering 
all the time, 

“It is coming, I could not help it if I wanted 
to,” and she mounted the stairs. 

Tsabel Chester lay on the bed, white with 
anguish, but with a feverish heat burning in her 
eyes. The shawl, with its many gorgeous tints, 
lay around her, mingling with her purple dress 
in picturesque confusion She tried to sit up 


$when aunt Hannah approached the bed, but 
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instantly lifted both hands to her temples, and 
fell back again sobbing bitterly. 

*‘ Ask her, ask her,” she cried, looking wildly 
up at Mary Fuller, “I have been wandering in 
the hills so long, and am tired out. You ask her 
for me, Mary.” 

Aunt Hannah sat down upon the bed, and 
Mary Fuller stood before her holding Isabel’s 
hot hand in both of hers. With the eloquence 
which springs from an earnest p irpose, she told 
aunt Hannah all that she had herself been able 
to gather from the lips now chattering with the 
chill that precedes violent fever. It was a dis- 
jointed narrative, but full of heart fire. Mary 
wept as she gave it; but aunt Hannah sat per- 
fectly passive, gazing upon the beautiful creature 
before her with a steady coldness. 

When Mary had done, and stood breathlessly 
waiting for a reply, the old lady moved stiffly as 
if the silence had aroused her. 

‘Then she wishes to stay with us,” she said. 

Isabel started up. ‘I will be no expense, I 
can paint, and embroider, and sew, and, and, oh! 
I can do so many things. All I want is a home. 
Give me that, only that!” She fell back again, 
shivering and distressed, looking up to aunt 
Hannah with a glance of touching appeal that 


disturbed even the eomposure of that stony 
face. 


*¢ You will let her stay with us!” pleaded Mary. 

‘“‘What else should we do?” inquired aunt 
Hannah. ‘She wants a home, and we have got 
one to give her. Isn’t that enough?” 

Isabel, who had been looking up with a living 
hope in her eyes, broke into a hysterical laugh 
at this, and seizing aunt Hannah’s hard hand, 
kissed it with passionate gratitude. 

‘One word,” questioned aunt Hannah, ‘do 
you love that young man?” 

“Love him, oh, yes, yes, a thousand times, 
yes!” cried the poor girl, and the sparkle of her 
eyes was painful to look upon. ‘I think it must 
kill me to see him no more. I am sure it must!” 

‘¢And you are sure he loves you?” 

“Sure?” she cried, flinging out her clasped 
hands, ‘‘sure, yes, as I am of my own life!” 

«And you believe him to be a good man?” 

“IT know it, have we not grown up together? 
He is passionate, proud, impulsive—but noble. 
I tell you his faults would be virtues in other 
men.” 

As aunt Hannah listened, there came a glow 
upon her sallow cheeks, and a soft smile to her 
lips, as if something in the wild enthusiasm of 
Isabel had given her pleasure. 

“She shall stay with us! Surely with all our 
debts paid, we can find room for the child.” 





«Room — room —room—make room—make 
room!” 

Isabel had caught the word, and sent it back 
again with wild glee, half singing, half shouting 
it through her burning lips. The fever was be- 
ginning to rage through her veins. 

Three times that night aunt Hannah went to 
the front door, to answer the eager questions of 
a young man, who had been wandering for hours 
in sight of the house. At last, as if struck with 
sudden compassion, the old lady invited him into 
the kitchen, and these two seemingly uncon- 
genial persons sat and conversed together with 
strange confidence till the day dawned. 

When young Farnham arose to go, he took the 
aged hand of his companion and pressed it to his 
lips, with that habit of gallantry acquired from 
abroad. He did not see the blood fiush up into 
that withered face, or the tears that gathered 
slowly into her eyes; and was, therefore, sur- 
prised when she arose, and as if actuated by an 
unconquerable impulse, kissed his forehead. 

‘‘Good-bye,” she said, in a broken voice, ‘‘the 
poor girl up stairs shall not die for want of good 
nursing.” 

‘‘How good you are,” said the young man, 
“chow can I ever repay you?” 

Aunt Hannah looked at him with a strange 
fondness. 

“You paid our debts last night,” she said, ‘‘or 
we might have had no home to give this girl.” 

“That was nothing, never mention it again.” 

‘“‘Nothing, why, boy, it was an act that you 
shall never forget to your dying day.” 

‘Save her, and that will be an act that I shall 
never forget.” 

*‘Do you love her so then?” 

“‘Love! I worship her—I can never remember 
the time when I did not love her!” 

«*And what would you sacrifice for her?” 

‘“‘What? Everything.” 

“Stop and answer me steadily. If you could 
choose between all the property left by your 
father and Isabel Chester, which would you 
take?” 

‘“‘Which would I take? Labor, poverty, and 
my Isabel. This property! what has it of value 
in comparison to this noble girl—I answer again 
Isabel, Isabel!” 

A singular expression stole into the old 
woman’s face. 

‘Would you live here, and work the place, 
when Nathan and I are too old?” 

“T would do anything with her and for her,” 
cried the youth, ardently. 

“And,” continued aunt Hannah, in a broken 


i voice, still eyeing him anxiously—‘‘you would 
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find a corner for two old people somewhere in ; 
the homestead?” 

‘This is wild talk,” said the young man, with 
a troubled smile. ‘I am my father’s heir, and 
have no power to throw away his wealth; so it 
is useless talking of what I would, or could, do, 
under other circumstances.” 

‘Then you would not be content to live here 
with your wife, and support yourself from the 
place?” 

‘I did not say so—but that it was impossible. 
Heaven knows I count wealth as nothing com- 
pared to Isabel.” 

‘*Then you only think of her, you care nothing } 
for, for Y 
Aunt Hannah paused, and put a hand to her 





throat, as if the words she suppressed pained 
her. 

“TI care for her, and for all that have been 
kind to her, now or ever,” he replied, compres- 
sively, ‘‘most of all I am grateful to yourself.” 

“Once again,” said aunt Hannah, clinging 
tenaciously to the point which seemed to inte- 
rest her so much, ‘‘if you could not marry Isabel 
Chester without becoming poor, as my blind 3 
nephew is—would you give up all and marry 
her?” 

‘Once again then, yes, I would.” 


‘And be happy after it?” 
*“‘With her, yes!” 

‘*But you have never worked?” 
**T can learn!” ; 
‘You are learned, and love to mix with great } 


; 


men. You are proud, and this is a poor old? 
house!” She argued so earnestly that he could ; 
not refrain from smiling. 

‘“*T fancy, if the need come, I would get along 
with all these difficulties, without much regret. 
But this is idle speculation. In another month 
I shall be of age; then no one can claim legal 
authority over me or mine. I know there is 
great wealth to be accounted for, but have never 
inquired how much, or what restrictions are upon 
it. If it leaves me at liberty to marry Isabel, for 
her sake independence shall be welcome; if not, 
then I will answer your questions more promptly 
than you perhaps expect.” 

‘“‘That girl will never marry your mother’s 
son.” 

“She shall marry me. Who can help it? Do 
we not love each other? If her proud spirit 
regrets the property, so be it—I care as little 
for gold as she does.” 

‘*T say it again, Isabel Chester will not marry 
Mrs. Farnham’s son,” persisted aunt Hannah. 

And she was right. One month after, when 
Isabel lay pale and convalescent on Mary Ful- 
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ler’s bed, she was resolute in her refusal to see 
Farnham as at first; resolute, but gentle in it 
all, as a newly blossomed flower. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“Mary Fuer, what ails you? All this time 
your eyes are heavy, and you look every other 
minute as if just going to cry. What is it all 
about?” 

This was a long speech for aunt Hannah, and 
it made Mary start and blush like a guilty thing, 
especially as it followed a protracted silence that 
had been disturbed only by the click of aunt 
Hannah’s knitting-needles. 

‘‘Matter with me, aunt? Nothing. 
makes you think of me at all?” 

‘‘Because it is my duty to think of you. Be- 
cause there is need that some one should take 
care of you.” 

““Of me?” said Mary, blushing to her temples, 
‘‘what have I done, aunt?” 

‘What everything of womankind must do, 
sooner or later, I suppose, my poor girl.” 

‘sWhat is that, dear aunt?” faltered the girl. 

The old lady laid down her knitting, and leaned 
on the candle-stand with both her elbows, thus 
her aged face drew close to that of the young girl. 

‘You have begun to love this poor blind youth, 
Mary Fuller!” she said, in a low, tremulous whis- 
per, for the very name of love thrilled her old 
heart as a sudden shock sends veins of silver 
along a sheet of ice. ‘Don’t cry, Mary; don’t 
cry; it is a great misfortune, but no fault. How 
could you help it, poor child!” 

“Oh! aunt Hannah, how did you find this 
out?” whispered back the shame-stricken girl, 
“T thought 

“That nobody knew it but yourself. Well, 
well, don’t look so frightened; it’s no reason 
that others know it because I do.” 

‘And Joseph, do you think—do you believe— 
I would not think it for a moment,” she con- 
tinued, glancing down at her person with the 
most touching humility, ‘‘but he cannot see all 
this—and so I—I did not know but 14 

“T think he does love you, Mary Fuller!” 
answered the old lady, breaking through her 
broken phrases, in womanly pity of her embar- 
rassment, Mary started as if a blow had fallen 
upon her. 

“Oh! don’t, don’t, I dare not believe it. What! 
me?—me? Please don’t say this, aunt Hannah, 
it makes the very heart quiver in my bosom.” 

‘<I am sure he loves you, Mary, or I would not 
say it. DolIever joke? Am I blind at heart?” 

Mary Fuller covered her face, while great sobs 
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of joy broke in her bosom, and rushed in tears “T know it, aunt, but then you know I am 
to her eyes. like his sister.” 
“Oh! I am faint—I shall die of this great joy “But sister’s do not support their brothers, 
—but if you should be mistaken?” and men do not like to take favors where they 
“But I am not. How should J be mistaken? ; ought to give them.” 
When a mother buries her child deep in the ‘Oh! aunt Hannah, you make me so unhappy. 
grave-yard, does she forget what a mother’s love } What difference can it make which does the work 
is? Those who forget their youth in happiness ; where two people love each other?” 
may be deceived. I never can!” “‘This!” answered the old maid, ‘‘ women were 
‘*And you think he loves me?” born to look upward with their hearts and cling 
Mary leaned forward and laid her clasped ; to others for support—men were made to give 
hands pleadingly on the knotted fingers of the this support. You cannot change places and be 
old maid. $ happy!” 
Aunt Hannah looked down almost tenderly} <I see, I see,” murmured Mary Fuller, thought- 
through her spectacles, and a smile crept over ; fully. 
her mouth. ; That moment J oseph came in from the garden, 
‘*T know he loves you.” where he had been walking by himself, for the 
Mary Fuller’s radiant face drooped forward at } day was fine, and he had learned all the narrow 
these words, and she fell to kissing those old paths among the vegetable beds with speedy in- 
hands eagerly, as if the knotted veins were filled } tuition. 
with honey dew upon which her heart feasted. Mary looked at him wistfully. She remem- 
“Stop, stop,” said aunt Hannah, withdrawing ; bered that for some days he had seemed sad and 
her hands, and laying them softly on the bowed { preoccupied, going alone by himself and drawing 
head of her protegee, ‘‘don’t give way so, re- ; only sad strains from his violin. 
member our nephow is blind and we are poor, ‘*Aunt Hannah, are you here?” inquired the 
only a few acres of land to live on, and getting } youth, moving slowly toward his seat by the 
older every day. There is not the strength of } stand, “I want to talk a little with you! while 
one robust man among us all—to say nothing of } Mary is with her friend.” 
the poor girl up stairs.” Mary started and would have gone out, but 
‘But he loves me. Oh! aunt you are sure of; aunt Hannah lifted her hands to prevent it, 
that?” and the youth sat down sighing heavily, and 
**But how can he marry you? Blind as he is, } doubtless unconscious of her presence. Two or 
and no more power to work than a child.” i three times, as was his habit when thoughtful, 
“Marry me! I never thought of that,” said ; he drew the slender fingers of his right hand 
the happy girl, lifting her face all in a glow of through his hair, scattering the bright curls back 
happiness from her hands, ‘but he will live here ; on his temples. At length he spoke, but with 
always and so will I. Morning and night, and ; hesitation, 
all day long I shall see him, hear his music, “Aunt!” | 
watch the changes of his beautiful, beautiful; ‘Well, nephew!” and the old lady began to 
face—you may grow old as fast as you like, you } knit, avoiding Mary’s anxious glance. 
and uncle Nat. I can support you, Isabel will ‘Aunt, I come to say——” he paused, and 
teach me to paint pictures, and I can sell them } drew the hand once or twice across his forehead, 
in the city. Besides, Joseph can make music on ; as if to sweep away some inward pain, aunt 
his violin, and I have learned to write it out on ; Hannah remained silent, knitting diligently. «I 
paper. The rich people in New York will give } must go away from here, aunt, you have given 
money for such music as his, I know, you shall ; me shelter when I most needed it. Now I must 
not work so hard after this, aunt Hannah; and } take to the world again.” 
as for uncle Nat, he shall snoose in his easy-chair Mary listened with a sinking heart, and parted 
all day long if he likes.” : lips that grew cold and white with each word. 
Aunt Hannah shook her head, and a mist stole ; At last a wild sob arose in her throat, and the 
over herspectacles. She was getting very childish ; veins upon her forehead swelled with the effort 
in her old age, that stern old maid. she made to suppress it. 
“‘You are a nice girl, Mary,” she said, ‘and; ‘You wish to leave us then?” questioned aunt 
mean right, I know. But Joseph will never be ; Hannah, coldly, ‘“‘and why?” 
content to let you support him if you had the} «My life is idle here, utterly idle and de- 
strength. He is very manly and proud with all; pendant. God did not smite all the manhood 
his softness.” : from my soul when he darkened my eyes. I 
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cannot live on the toil of two old people whom 
my own hands should support.” 

‘But you are welcome, Joseph; and we love 
to have you with us.” 

*“T know it—still this should make me only 
more anxious to relieve your generosity of its 
burden.” 

“This is not all,” said aunt Hannah, mildly, 
‘*you keep the principal reason back for leaving 
us, tell me what it is?” 

‘Perhaps I ought—though the reason I have 
given should be enough. Yes, aunt, there is 
another motive—do not laugh at my folly, that 
I cannot force my soul to be as blind as my 
eyes—that I cannot dwarf myself and become a 
helpless nonentity, without a struggle to grasp 
the blessings so much desired by other men. 
This has been a happy life that I have known at 
the old homestead, but what has it secured to 
me but unrest, and such disquiet as will follow 
me through life——” 

He broke off hesitating for words, and a faint 
blush stole over his face. 

Aunt Hannah saw the blush through her spec- 
tacles, and had compassion on him. 5 

*«T know all about it,” she said, quietly, ‘you 
love Mary Fuller. She is a good girl. Why not?” 

‘““Why not?” exclaimed the youth, passion- 
ately, ‘‘am I not blind?” 

“That is God’s work, but no fault of yours!” 

‘But how can I support a wife? I who can- 
not earn bread for myself?” 

‘‘You wish to leave Mary then?” 

“‘ Wish to leave her! Do the angels wish to 
flee from paradise, when all its flowers are in 
blossom? No, bear with me, good aunt. It may 
be folly, but, notwithstanding this infirmity, I 
have some power. Let me try it. Every year 
sends a troop of persons to our country who turn 
their music into gold. Why should not I?” 

‘‘And what would you do then?” inquired the 
old lady. 

‘‘What should I do!” exclaimed the youth, 
with enthusiasm. ‘‘Why, return to you with 
the money I had earned, and instead of a burden, 
become a protector to your old age.” 

‘¢ And Mary.” 

“Then I could, without cowering with shame 
at my own helplessness, ask her to forgive my 
blindness, and love me even as I love her.” 

‘“<But how many years must go by before you 
can return to us? The best part of her life and 
yours will be passed before then.” 

“I know it. I feel all the madness of my 
hopes. They are wild, insane perhaps, but I 
will not give them up; do not ask me, do not 
discourage me; why should my whole life be 








sacrificed because God has denied me sight? Why 
must I, with my heart and brain alive like other 
men’s, live and die alone?” 

Aunt Hannah looked at Mary Fuller, who was 
pale as marble; the pupils of her eyes dilated 
blackly, and her mouth curved with a thrilling 
smile. For an instant the girl was more than 
beautiful. The triumphant consciousness that 
she was beloved glorified that face. 

«And now,” said the youth, more calmly, ‘‘ you 
will let me depart, or I shall speak out love that 
is becoming too powerful for concealment. I 
shall tell her that the blind beggar loves her, 
and dreams of making her his wife.” 

Mary arose. The joy at her heart swelled pain- 
fully, and her delicate frame trembled beneath 
it. She would gladly have crept from the room 
with her sweet burden of happiness, but this 
excitement had been continued too long, and her 
trembling limbs gave way and she sunk to the 
floer. 

“Who is here? what is this?” cried the youth; 
‘has another heard my confessions of madness?” 

“‘J heard it all, forgive me, forgive me. I 
could not go out at the first attempt, my strength 
gave way——” 

‘‘You heard me!” questioned the youth, pale 
and trembling. ‘‘ You heard all that I said. Girl, 
girl, you have stolen the secret from my heart 
to despise me for it.” 

Mary Fuller rose to her feet, and tottered 
toward him. The beauty of an angel glowed in 
her face; it was bright with holy courage. 

‘“‘Despise you forit! I, who love you so much!” 

“Love me! Stop, Mary, do not say this if it 
is not holy truth, such as one honest heart may 
render to another.” 

“It is holy truth. Take my hands in yours. 
See how they quiver with the joy of your words.” 

«But I am blind, Mary.” 

‘And I, what am I?” 

“Oh! you are beautiful. I know that you are 
beautiful!” 

‘‘No, no!” cried the poor girl, covering her 
face with her hands. 

‘‘But youare. I drink in beauty from your 
voice, there is beauty in your touch. Oh! how 
I long to see, that these eyes, too may drink in 
their portion of your loveliness.” 

‘Oh! forbear, forbear, it is Isabel you are 
describing. Do not force me to thank God that 
you are blind,” said Mary, shrinking away from 
him. ‘‘Oh! nature has been very cruel to me!” 

‘Hush, Mary, hush, I see you in my brain, I 
feel the tones of your voice thrilling through and 
through me. This is all the beauty I can com- 
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breaking up through your voice, and it grows 
painful in its sadness to me. Your beauty is 
immortal, it can never grow old!” 

The youth paused, and turned his sightless 
eyes toward aunt Hannah, for his quick sense 
had caught the sobs that she was striving to 
smother by burying her face on her folded arms. 
Many a stern grief and sore trial had wrung that 
aged heart, but for a quarter of a century she 
had not wept heartily before. As she looked on 
these young persons, each so stricken by Provi- 
dence, and witnessed the first rich joy of their 
love, her heart gave way. The memories of her 
youth came back, and in the fullness of her 
regrets she cried like a child. 

Mary Fuller withdrew her hand from her 
lover, and drawing close to aunt Hannah, stole 
her arm around her neck. 

“Aunt, dear aunt, look up and tell Joseph 
that he must not leave us. Tell him how strong 
I am to work for us all.” 

Aunt Hannah lifted her face, and swept the 
grey locks back from her temples. 

‘‘What day of the month is this?” asked the 
old lady, standing up and speaking in a subdued 
voice, ‘‘it should be near the tenth of Novem- 
ber.” 

**To-morrow will be the terth,” answered 
Mary. 

“Stay together while I go talk with Isabel.” 
With these words the old woman went up stairs 
feebly, as if her tears had swept all her strength 
from her frame. 

Mary and her lover sat down by the hearth 
and fell into a sweet fragmentary conversation. 
Soft, low words and broken sentences, the over- 
flow of two hearts brimful of happiness alone 
passed between them. A strange timidity crept 
over them. Neither dared approach the subject 
of a separation, though both were saddened by it. 

Aunt Hannah came down at last, calmer, and 
with more of her usual cold manner. 

*‘Help me,” said Mary, appealing to her; 
*‘oh! aunt, persuade him to stay with us!” 

‘To-morrow will be time enough,” was the an- 
swer. ‘‘Go away, now, and God bless you both!” 

Never in her whole life had the voice of aunt 
Hannah sounded so deep with meaning, so solemn 
in its earnestness. It was seldom that she ever 
blessed any one aloud, or entered, save passively, 
into the devotions of the family—now her bene- 
diction had the energy of an earnest soul in it. 
The very tones of her voice were changed. She 
seemed to have thrown off the icy crust from 
her heart, and breathed deeper for it. 

Mary and Joseph went out, and sat down 
together in the starlight, that fell se softly upon 
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them through the apple boughs. They had so 
many things to say, and confessions to make; 
each was so timidly anxious to search the heart 
of the other, and read all the sweet hidden mys- 
teries that seemed fathomless. 

Meantime aunt Hannah went into the out 
room—that in which her sister Anna died, and 
kneeling down, with her hands pressed on the 
bottom of a chair, broke into a prayer so deep 
and earnest that her whole frame shook with the 
agony of her struggle. She arose at length and 
began to walk the floor, wringing her hands and 
moaning as if in pain. Thus she toiled and 
struggled in spirit all night, for it was the anni- 
versary of her sister’s anguish and death. Many 
a softening influence had crept into that frozen 
nature, with the young persons who had brought 
their joys and sorrows beneath her roof, and now 
came the solemn breaking up of her heart. She 
learned the true method of atonement in the 
stillness of that nightwatch. It was the regene- 
ration of a soul. 

When the day broke, she crept up to Isabel 
Chester’s room, and kissed her pallid cheeks as 
she slept. ‘‘Be comforted,” she said, smiling 
down upon the unconscious face; ‘‘be comforted, 
for the day of your joy is at hand.” 





CHAPTER XxX. 


One day Farnham suddenly appeared at the 
farm, bearing every evidence of having travelled 
far and fast. He asked to see Isabel in a private 
interview. 

Aunt Hannah, who had been in the out shed, 
saw him only as he ascended to Isabel. She 
clasped her hands, and murmured to herself, 
‘*the time has come.” 

For some five minutes only a low murmur of 
voices was heard above. But directly Farnham’s 
tone became raised, and what was heard it was 
evident he was pleading with all the energy of a 
loving and determined heart. 

At last he hurriedly descended the stairs. His 
face was flushed; his handsome hair in disorder; 
and mingled emotions of anger and sorrow were 
working in his features. Aunt Hannah had taken 
a seat, where she would be sure to see him as he 
came down; and now she rose and confronted 
him, her whole countenance struggling with 
painful emotions. 

“She refuses you,” said aunt Hannah. 
it not so?” 

Her agitation, as she spoke, was almost as 
great as that of the young man. 

‘*Yes!” was the answer. Then, with a sudden 
burst, ‘oh! can nothing change her?” 
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**She will never marry Mrs. Farnham’s son.” 

‘She must, she must,” cried the suitor, wildly 
striding up and down the room into which aunt 
Hannah had led the way, and the door of which 
she now shut. ‘What right has she,’’ he asked, 
almost fiercely, stopping suddenly like a chafed 
lion, ‘‘to make us both miserable forever?” 

‘She will never yield,” replied aunt Hannah. 

The young man, who had started off again, 
rushed back to the speaker at these words, and 
grasping her hands in his, while he looked plead- 
ingly into her face, said, 

**Go to her, she may listen to you.” 

But his companion shook her head. 

‘*But only try. Iam rich, now. I am inde- 
pendant of my mother. You don’t think I could 
have remained absent while Isabel was sick,” he 
continued, eagerly, “if it had not been, that, 
having reached my majority, it was necessary 
that I should see my trustees and settle up my 
father’s estate. I owed it to her to ascertain, 
as soon as possible, whether I could ask her to 
share my lot, without consulting my mother. I 
heard every day from her, and, if she had not 
recovered, would have came back in spite of 
business.” 

He paused, for he had spoken so rapidly that 
he was breathless. 

‘*You are your own master, then?” said aunt 
Hannah. ‘I mean, you are the undisputed 
owner of Mr. Farnham’s wealth?” 

“Yes. I inherit everything. My mother had 
@ jointure settled on her, when she married, in 
consideration of which she waived her right to 
dower: and so, in my father’s will, everything 
was left to me, as his sole heir.” 

Aunt Hannah had risen from her seat, her 
face ashy pale, her hands clasped, and trembling 
all over. In a low, husky voice, so unlike her 
natural one that her hearer started, as if a ghost 
had spoken from the tomb, she said, grasping 
Farnham’s hand convulsively, 

‘“‘What if I show you a way to get Isabel? 
Would you sacrifice your wealth?” 

“Willingly. But it is not to my wealth she 
objects. She told me, just now, that if I was 
poor as the veriest beggar, she would marry me, 
if I was not Mrs. Farnham’s son.” 

**Would you become poor for her?” 

“Gladly. But why these questions?” 

He seized aunt Hannah by the arm as he spoke, 
and drew her directly in front of him. 

‘*Suppose I prove that you are not Mrs. Farn- 
ham’s son!” 

He started back incredulously, his eyes dilated 
wide with wonder. But he was speechless. 
‘‘Yes! not her son,” replied aunt Hannah, 
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her voice shaking, in her agitation, as if with an 
ague fit. 

‘‘Not Mrs. Farnham’s son!” cried the young 
man. 

**As sure as there’s a God in heaven, I can 
prove it,” said aunt Hannah, impressively. 

«‘Then Isabel will marry me,” was Farnham’s 
; ejaculation. And suddenly clasping his hands, 
and raising his eyes to heaven, while over his 
whole countenance there broke a gratitude beau- 
tiful to see, he cried, ‘‘my God, I thank thee!” 

‘But the property?” interposed aunt Hannah. 

“Let it go! You asked me once if I could 
work,” replied the young man, his eyes kindling 
with fine enthusiasm. ‘‘Try me! I have hands,” 
and he held them forth, ‘‘white and delicate 
now, but strong and muscular, as you see. Oh! 
I will labor like a slave for Isabel.” 

The tears came into the hard, dry eyes of aunt 
Hannah. 

*¢You will come here and work the old farm?” 

“If you will let me——” 

He stopped all at once, the look of joy faded 
from his features, and his face became dark and 
livid as when a November cloud suddenly comes 
across the sky. 

‘You are jesting with me?” he said, wildly. 
«This cannot be true. Iam inadream.” And 
he buried his face in his hands, as men do when 
they would fully arouse themselves from sleep. 

‘‘You are in no dream. Every word I tell you 
is true. I have the proof to establish it in any 
court of justice. There is a son,” her voice trem- 
bled eagerly as she spoke, ‘‘there is a son of Mr. 
Farnham; but it is not you. You were exchanged 
for him within an hour after you were born.” 

The young man stared at her for a moment. 
Then a light began to break upon him. 

‘“‘What?” he ejaculated. ‘Is your nephew 
Mrs. Farnham’s son?” 

Aunt Hannah inclined her head. 

“T am so glad,” cried her companion. And 
in a burst of generous admiration he cried. ‘He 
is more worthy of this vast wealth than I am.” 

‘“‘Shall I go and see Isabel for you now?” 
asked aunt Hannah. ‘May I tell her all?” 

“Stay,” said the young man, laying his hand 
on her arm to restrain her, and immediately re- 
covering a comparative degree of composure. 
“We must be certain before we act, perfectly 
certain. I don’t mean to question anything that 
you tell me; but Isabel is a peculiar girl; and 
she will require nothing short of the most irre- 
fragible proof. Let me hear more of this evi- 
dence you say you have.” 

“You are right,” answered aunt Hannah. 
“Sit down, and I will tell you.” 
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It is not necessary for us to repeat what she 
said. The reader is already familiar with the 
story of poor Anna’s desertion by the elder 
Mr. Farnham, her marriage to the travelling 
artist, the birth of her boy, and her death on 
that stormy night. The strange tale of Salina, 
must also be fresh in the memory, that, on her 
leaving the infant heir of Mrs. Farnham, born 
on the same evening, alone for a few minutes, 
she was surprised to find a drop of rain on the 
babe’s forehead; a little slip on the floor, like 
Anna had worked for her baby, and unlike any 
Mrs. Farnham had; the marks of wet footsteps 
leading to the kitchen door; and that door wide 
open, with the wind rushing in and flaring the 
candle. 

“It was I,” said aunt Hannah, in a choking 
voice, ‘‘who, in revenge, for Anna’s abandon- 
ment, did it. I changed the babes. In my 
hurry I forgot to bring away the slip, which 
Salina afterward picked up, and, by the inter- 
position of Providence, as I see now, has pre- 
served.” 

Farnham listened to this tale with varying 
emotions, as the rapid changes of his counte- 
nance showed. He was torn by conflicting feel- 
ings. There were pity and love for his true 
mother; indignation struggling against the re- 
verence in which he had always held his father; 
and a joy, that grew more triumphant, as his 
clear, educated intellect saw the cumulative 
proof which aunt Hannah would be able to bring 
forward. When she had ceased, he had but a 
single question to ask. 

“The identity of the slip can be proved, and 
by others than yourself?” 

**Yes, brother would know it, I am sure. 
is marked also.” 

“That is sufficient, With your positive testi- 
mony, corroborated by Salina and uncle Nat, 
there isn’t a jury in New York but would find 
me not the true heir.” 

He spoke with a gladness that almost amounted 
to glee. Aunt Hannah, who, notwithstanding his 
former assurances, had trembled as to what he 
would do and say when he found himself shorn 
of his wealth, gazed on him with secret joy, her 
heart yearning to him as Anna’s child. 

‘*Now you may go to dear Isabel,” he said. 
“But break it to her gently; she is still weak, 
you know.” 

He looked, however, so much like wishing to 
go himself, that aunt Hannah, after she had made 
a step toward the door, turned back, saying, 

‘Perhaps you can tell her best. I will come, 
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when you send for me, and corroborate what you 
say.” 
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The happy lover had only waited for this per- 
mission. He darted past her, and went up stairs, 
two steps at a time. 

Poor Isabel! almost exhausted by the stormy 
scene with her suitor, and with her heart nearly 
broken by the necessity of adhering to her just 
resolution, still lay weeping on the bed, where 
she had thrown herself when her lover departed. 
Mary Fuller was sitting on the edge, holding 
the hand of the sobbing girl, which she stroked 
affectionately, kissing it now and then, her own 
tears falling rapidly. At the sound of the quick 
footsteps, followed by the knock at the door, 
both the girls started to their feet. 

Neither Isabel nor her lover, nor even Mary 
Fuller, though she might have been supposed to 
be less agitated, could ever give a connected 
account of what was said at that interview. All 
that Mary was able to remember was that Isabel 
nearly fainted dead away at hearing her lover 
aver he was not Mrs. Farnham’s son; and that 
she herself, a little later, quite imitated this 
example, when told who that son really was. 

The reader can imagine something by the 
joyful amazement of uncle Nat, the incoherent 
wonder of Salina, the terrified surprise of Joseph, 
and the angry denials of Mrs. Farnham, when 
they severally became acquainted with the ro- 
mantic change in the heirship to the Farnham 
estates 

Mrs. Farnham was disposed, at first, to resist, 
declaring the whole tale a fabrication. But, on 
taking eminent legal advice, she was assured that 
the testimony was conclusive against her. ‘Be- 
sides,” added the lawyer, ‘the young gentleman, 
whom you assert to be your son, denies that he 
is so, and will be no part to a suit, but on the 
contrary expresses his determination to make 
over to the real heir the whole of the property. 
You have your jointure, madam, which can never 
be touched, and so you need fear nothing.” 

But though prevented from litigating the 
matter, Mrs. Farnham could never be brought 
to acknowledge Joseph as her son. He made 
frequent attempts to obtain an interview with 
her, and wrote more than one dutiful letter, for 
his heart turned toward her, cold-hearted woman 
of fashion as she was, as soon as he knew that 
to her he was indebted for his birth. But she 
obstinately refused to admit him to her presence, 
declaring passionately that he was an impostor, 
and venting her imbecile rage in imprecations on 
uncle Nat and especially aunt Hannah. Very 
soon she left that part of the county, and directly 
after sailed to Europe, where she lived on her 
jointure, till she died a year or two ago. 
$ There was one interview between her and her 
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late supposed son, however, before she left. In 
it she endeavored to persuade him to resist the 
claim of Joseph, and when he steadily refused, 
she broke out into terrible denunciations against 
him as ‘‘an enemy to his own blood.” He tried 
vainly to soothe her. He professed that he 
should always dutifully remember what she had 
done for him, during so many years that they 
had been together, and that he would respect 
her still as a parent. But she would listen to 
nothing but the unconditional submission she 
demanded, and when he still refused, finally 
drove him from her presence, raving like a 
lioness from whom her young have been torn. 
Her maid feared, for an hour or two subsequently, 
that her mistress would die from the violence of 
her passions. It was early the next morning, 
that Mrs. Farnham left the neighborhood, as we 
have seen, forever. 

A serious altercation arose between the two 
young men, after this, as to the surrender of the 
Farnham estates. The supposititious heir per- 
sisted in resigning everything to Joseph, and the 
latter as steadily declined to accept the sacrifice, 
insisting that Isabel’s lover should retain one- 
half, as his equitable right under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case. But neither he, nor 
Isabel, would consent to this arrangement. The 
generous strife went on, for some time, until 
finally the lawyer, whom the real heir now con- 
sulted, surprised all parties by telling them that 
it was extremely doubtful, considering the tech- 
nical words of the will, whether, after all, Isabel’s 
lover was not the legal owner of the property. 

“The estates came by devise,” he said, ‘not 
by descent, for such is the effect of a will always. 
A testator can devise to whom he pleases, omit- 
ting the right heirs altogether. In this case he 
has intended, no doubt, to devise to his own son; 
but he as manifestly intended to devise to the 
present possessor, whom he knew and loved. Nor 
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MarteriAts. — Rose-colored sarsenet, white 
sewing silk, soft muslin, and fine flannel; also 
a little narrow ribbon to match with the siik. 

This is a very pretty, and—what is more im- 
portant—a very comfortable style of shoe for an 
infant. It is also very easily worked. It is 
cut in three pieces—namely, the sole, the front, 
and the back. Sometimes these shoes are made 
ankle-high only. The design is worked on the 
silk, and then worked with white sewing silk in 
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do the words of the will assist us. The devise is 
to ‘James Farnham, my only child.’ Now the 
young gentleman is known as James Farnham, 
and in that sense the devise is to him. But he 
is not the son, and in that sense the devise is not 
to him. Here is contradiction. But, later in 
the will, the devise is repeated in specific terms, 
to ‘James Farnham,’ all allusion to the relation- 
ship being here omitted. Now, in wills, it is a 
rule of law, that the last words are the binding 
ones, and hence I conclude that the former 
reputed heir would take as devisee, because the 
person known as James Farnham.” 

Other lawyers were consulted, and the mos 
eminent in the land: and all gave the opinion 
that the case, at least, was one of doubt. Under 
these circumstances, one being legally the owner 
of the estates, and the right heir refusing to 
accept a full conveyance of them, a compromise 
was recommended, and finally acceded to, though 
unwillingly by him whom we have called young 
Farnham. It was agreed that the property 
should be equally divided. 

‘*This also is the only just way,” said Joseph. 
‘You have been brought up to regard these 
estates as your own, and it would be a great 
wrong in me to accept all. You shal! do me one 
favor, however, in return for what you insist is 
my cruel obstinacy, which is to make over to me 
what the lawyers call your reversion in uncle 
Nat’s farm, which, you know, would, some day, 
be yours, as heir. I have talked to Mary about 
it. She loves the old place too much to leave 
it: and besides she knows all its ways, and uncle 
and aunt know hers. We would not live at the 
big house down yonder. You and Isabel take 
it: you two will adorn it: and we’ll see each 
other every day.” 

And so it was finally determined, wisely as 
we think, and most happily for all. 

THE END. 
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ordinary chain-stitch. The flannel and muslin 
are cut out in the same shape, and quilted 
together. The sole has the sarsenet run with 
the lining. The toe-piece is neatly stitched in 
the back with white silk, to correspond with the 
embroidery. The open part is neatly piped 
round, and eyelet-holes pierced for the ribbon. 

These boots are frequently made in fine merino, 
as well as in silk. 
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THE CHAIN COLLAR. 


These are all to be worked with French working cotton, No. 120. Work in button-hole stitch, 
or in raised satin stitch, sewing over the lines. Any lady can make a cheap and pretty collar, in 
this way, for herself or friend. 








THE YOUNG TEACHER. 
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“Coz, who is this young lady approaching?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Somers, as they sat at the front 
window of a beautiful residence on Arch street. 

ST don’t know,” was Mrs. Winslowe’s reply. 
“T presume she is a teacher in some of our 
schools, for she passes this way frequently.” 

Mrs. Somers was a wealthy widow lady from 
the South, who had come to Philadelphia to 
reside, for the sake of her youngest child, a 
sweet little girl of some six or seven summers, 
for whom the heat of a southern sun was un- 
suited. Having, in company with several friends, 
visited various watering-places during the sum- 
mer months, she reached Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember, where she was warmly welcomed by her 
cousin, Mrs. Winslowe, and pressed to make her 
home henceforth with her. This offer Mrs. 
Somers declined, but consented to remain until 
she could procure a dwelling in some quiet, 
pleasant location. She wished, also, to make 
arrangements for placing her two eldest sons at 
college; the third, who was two years older than 
Marion, she had allowed at her brother’s earnest 
solicitations to remain with his family for a short 
time. 

On the day succeeding her arrival at Mrs. 
Winslowe’s, as she sat at her chamber window, 
observing the persons who passed along the 
broad, shady street, her attention was arrested 
by the appearance of a young lady, who, with a 
port-folio and several sheets of music in her 
hand, passed rapidly by, but with a bearing 
peculiarly easy and elegant. She was dressed 
in a simple suit of mourning. A green veil con- 
cealed her features, but Mrs. Somers felt sure 
that they must be beautiful; and she gazed 
with interest and admiration after the graceful 
form until it disappeared. The next morning 
being in the front parlor before the hour for 
breakfast, her eyes again encountered the same 
person, and the veil being now thrown back, a 
face of the most exquisite loveliness was revealed, 
but one wearing an expression which denoted 
early acquaintance with sorrow. Day by day 
the fair stranger passed by, in the morning at 
about eight o’clock, and again at noon returning 
the same way; and Mrs. Somers, who observed 
her with an undefinable interest, thought that 








its youthful buoyancy, and that a deeper shadow 
rested on her brow. 

On the present occasion her walk was pecu- 
liarly languid and unsteady; and her face had a 
death-like pallor. There was a slight quivering 
of the lips, and tears in the large, dark eyes; 
and kind-hearted Mrs. Somers could not easily 
banish that melancholy look from remembrance. 
Often during the day it returned; and again in 
the silence of her room that night. ‘Poor 
child!” she thought, ‘“‘she is not fitted for the 
toil, perhaps also the contumely, which she has 
to endure. There is about her an unmistakable 
air of refinement and gentle breeding. Her father 
is, perhaps, a bankrupt; a wealthy merchant 
once—a lowly, poor man, now; and she, with a 
daughter’s beautiful devotedness, is striving to 
lighten his unaccustomed burthen. She may have 
a widowed mother, aged and feeble, dependant 
on her exertions; or, sadder than all, she may 
be an orphan in the house of strangers or unfeel- 
ing relatives. Poor child! she cannot be more 
than eighteen; so young to struggle thus.” And 
as the mother looked upon the little one slumber- 
ing beside her, so carefully and tenderly watched 
over by her unwearying solicitude, she resolved 
that when established in her own house she 
would make some inquiries relative to the sad, 
desolate-looking teacher. 

She succeeded in obtaining a dwelling in the 
very situation she desired, which was soon fitted 
up in handsome style. Already the beneficial 
effects of the change of climate were visible on 
little Marion; and Mrs. Somers felt her heart 
expand with kindlier feelings than ever for the 
unfortunate and afflicted. But she was disap- 
pointed at not seeing the young teacher any 
more. Marion, who shared with childish eager- 
ness in her mother’s feelings, looked from the 
window regularly at the appointed hour, but in 
vain. 

At length, one fine afternoon, as the child sat 
at the hall-door, with the servant who had been 
her attendant from infancy, and had refused to 
be separated from her on the family’s removal 
to the North, she suddenly spied the well-known 
form crossing the next street; and with the 
quick ardor of her age, skipped to the corner in 


each time her step seemed to lose a portion of } time to see the lady enter the academy of Mrs. 
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Bladen, near by. With delight sparkling in her 
large, black eyes, she ran back to inform her 
mother of the important discovery. On the next 
day she did not forget to be on the watch at the 
same hour, but was disappointed. The follow- 
ing afternoon, as she was entering the house 
after a walk with her mother, several little girls 
of Mrs. Bladen’s school passing by, paused a 
moment to look at the strangers; and Mrs. 
Somers, observing that one of the number had a 
drawing-book, took the opportunity of asking 
who was her instructor in that accomplishment, 
and was readily answered, Miss Olivia Tracey. 
The littie girl also stated that her teacher had 
not been at school for two days; and they were 
very much afraid she was sick, for they all loved 
her. She only taught at one school beside theirs, 
and Mrs. Bladen often regretted that she was 
obliged to go there; as the principal was a cross, 
unfeeling woman, who often spoke to Miss Tracey 
so harshly as to bring tears to her eyes, and 
almost unfit her for giving the lesson. 

Greatly moved by this account, Mrs. Somers 
asked permission to look at her drawing-book, 
and being satisfied by an examination of this, as 
well as by one or two other pieces left to copy, that 
the teacher was well qualified, she ascertained 
her place of abode, determining to call on her the 
next day, and, if possible, engage her to instruct 
Marion in music and drawing, for both of which 
the child had always manifested a particular 
taste. 

Accordingly at noon, the hour when Miss 
Tracey was most likely to be found at home, 
Mrs. Somers repaired to the place designated. 
It was some squares from her house, in a short, 
but very pretty street. The building was a two- 
story brick, apparently nearly new, and with a 
neat, well-finished exterior. On ringing the bell, 
the door was opened by a neatly attired girl, who 
in answer to the visitor, replied that Miss Tracey 
had just come home, very unwell, and had lain 
down, but that at about two o’clock she. could be 
seen. At the appointed hour Mrs. Somers re- 
turned. She was surprised on looking around 
the rooms. Cream-colored Venitian blinds; 
bright, handsome carpets; mahogany chairs; 
sofa and tables; vases with costly French flowers, 
and an alabaster clock on one mantel; hand- 
some candlesticks and china ornaments on the 
other: here were no indications of misfortune 
or embarrassed circumstances. Miss Tracey 
now entered. She was of a marble paleness, 
her eyes were flushed and swollen as with re- 
cent weeping, and her voice was tremulous and 
broken. When Mrs. Somers explained her wishes, 
she expressed a fear that she would not be able 
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to instruct little Marion, as she was engaged 
during the hours at which Mrs. Somers would 
probably wish to have the lessons given: but 
here she paused, as she canght a beseeching look 
from the child, which mute appeal the mother 
instantly seconded; observing that she might 
make the hours suit her own convenience, as 
Marion could at any time attend to her instruc- 
tions. The kind tone in which this was spoken 
completely overcame the composure which Olivia 
had till then struggled to maintain, and after an 
unsuccessful attempt to control her feelings, she 
burst into tears. Marion threw her arms caress- 
ingly around her neck, begging her not to cry; 
but while she warmly returned the embrace, her 
tears fell fast upon the child’s glossy ringlets; 
and it was several minutes ere she could restrain 
their flow. 

«Excuse me, madam,” she then said, looking 
up timidly to Mrs. Somers, as if conscious that 
she should offer some explanation. ‘I have but 
one friend in the world besides my mother, and 
your kindness for the moment overpowered me. 
I should have more self-command, but I strive, 
in vain, to attain it.” 

‘*Never seek, my dear,” said her kind visitor, 
“to control the feelings which nature has im- 
planted in your bosom. Misfortune may cloud 
our prospects, and paralyze our energies, but its 
withering blight should never be allowed to 
reach the heart. I am no friend to that stern 
self-command which would on all occasions check 
the heart’s promptings; nor do I think that a 
woman can ever acquire it save by the total loss 
of the sensitiveness with which she at first is 
obliged to struggle, a loss for which the calm- 
ness of habitual indifference is but poor compen- 
sation.” 

“T have heard very different sentiments,” said 
Olivia, sadly, ‘‘and that it was very weak and 
childish in me to yield so often to my feelings, 
but, in a happy home, surrounded only by indul- 
gent parents and smiling friends, one remains a 
child long after childhood’s years have gone, and 
needs many a harsh lesson to teach the spirit 
fortitude to combat with life’s trials.” 

In a few days Mrs. Somers became quite inti- 
mate with the young teacher, who, won by her 
patron’s sympathy one day detailed her history. 

Mr. Tracey had been a land agent, with a 
comfortable salary, and had managed to lay by 
something against a time of need. Olivia, an 
only child, was the idol of both parents, and on 
her was lavished every endearment that affection 
could suggest, as well as every care and expense 
needful to advance her education. When she was 
about fifteen, as they sat together one summer 
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evening, by the parlor window, a thunder-storm 
came up. Suddenly a vivid flash of lightning 
prostrated them all upon the floor. Olivia, who 
had only received a slight shock, almost instantly 
revived; but what was her horror to find all her 
efforts to reanimate her parents unavailing. A 
physician was hastily summoned, who at length 
succeeded in restoring Mrs. Tracey; but to the 
distracted inquiries of the poor girl about her 
father, he could give but the one heart-breaking 
response—he was dead! Several weeks passed 
before Mrs. Tracey could leave her room, and 
then it was with the slow, feeble step of pre- 
mature old age; and alas, more fearful still, her 
reason was partially gone! 

Other troubles were soon added. The little 
her father had saved had been invested in the 
house in which they lived. But his salary had 
ceased with his death, and Olivia saw that she 
must find some way of supporting herself and 
her feeble, helpless parent. She had first thought 
of removing to cheap lodgings, renting out the 
house, and selling most of the furniture; but the 
tenacity with which her mother clung to every- 
thing familiar, forbade the execution of this plan. 
On the first day of her partial recovery she gave 
proof of this; for, on seeing her daughter’s mourn- 
ing dress, she hastily desired her to change it, 
and to curl her hair as she always did; asking 
why she appeared so different from her usual 
custom. Poor Olivia, who had been forewarned 
by the doctor not to make any objection to her 
whims, silently obeyed; and thenceforward ap- 
peared in her mother’s presence as in the days 
preceding their affliction; but when she went 
abroad, to the schools where she was employed, 
she wore her sable dress. 

The hardships she now endured sometimes 
caused her almost to despair. Going out in all 
kinds of weather was the least among these, 
though the distance to each school being con- 
siderable, the consequent exposure soon began 
to make inroads on her health. But hard, very 
hard was it to be subjected to the petulence, 
the fault-finding, and, not unfrequently, the real 
harshness of Mrs. K——, who seemed to regard 
assistant teachers as a peculiar race of beings, 
who should possess all the perfections with none 
of the attendant faults of human nature; and on 
whom she could with impunity vent her ill-humor. 
Olivia, unaccustomed to this, was often sorely 
tried in her efforts to preserve patience, and 
sometimes her full heart sought relief in a burst 
of tears, which Mrs. K—— derided as an exhi- 
bition of temper highly unbecoming, or as very 
childish—even venturing once to insinuate that 


such sensitive feelings were not suifed to one in a | 
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dependant situation. Sometimes the afflicted girl 
was strongly tempted to resign her place; but 
as often the image of her mother rose to strengthen 
her against the thought; and when at noon she 
returned home, and saw that mother enjoying, 
through her exertions, all her accustomed com- 
forts, she felt that she was performing a sacred 
duty, and this thought enabled her to regain her 
peace of mind. 

Thus had passed two weary years at the time 
of the visit of Mrs. Somers: That lady, after 
hearing this sad history, remained for a time in 
silent thought. Though Olivia had scrupulously 
refrained from dwelling on the vexations she 
endured from Mrs. K——, yet her attentive 
auditor did not doubt the correctness of what 
she had previously heard; and earnestly con- 
sidered how she might relieve her from these 
annoyances. At length, taking the teacher’s 
hand eagerly in her own, she exclaimed, 

‘*A new plan strikes me—suppose you relin- 
quish your classes at Mrs. K ’s seminary, 
and devote your mornings entirely to Marion? 
I do not wish to send her to school, nor confine 
her to a systematic routine while her health is 
still delicate; but, under your direction, she 
could pursue the simple studies suited to her 
age without detriment to her health. Would 
you consent to this proposal ?” 

‘*Most gladly, madam. My engagement with 
Mrs. K will expire in a few weeks, and then 
I shall be happy to devote myself to your sweet 
child’s instruction.” 

. Olivia could scarcely believe the reality of the 
good fortune thus unexpectedly offered. Buoyed 
up by this pleasant prospect she no longer heeded 
the ill-humor of Mrs. K——, now, of course, 
greatly increased, but fulfilled her duties cheer- 
fully, and at the appointed time became the 
instructor of Marion, as also of the two youngest 
children of Mrs. Winslowe, who willingly assented 
to her cousin’s plan, that they should share 
Marion’s lessons, instead of being sent to school. 
The salary arising from these children’s tuition 
exceeded that given by the penurious Mrs. 
K——., and Mrs. Somers also granted Olivia the 
privilege of instructing several children in music 
at her house. Before the winter months had 
flown, Olivia was again happy and light-hearted ; 
her step had regained its buoyancy, and her eye 
shone with its old lustre. 

The fashionable circles of Philadelphia were 
thrown into a state of excitement that winter by 
the arrival of a distinguished stranger, young, 
wealthy, handsome, graceful, and talented, in 
short, there was nothing wanting in the descrip- 
tion which Madam Rumor spread near and far 
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concerning the newly-arrived artist, Mr. James 
M. Clifford. The young ladies who made it a 
point of duty to visit his rooms as soon as they 
were thrown open to the public, declared unani- 
mously that even the description conveyed no 
adequate idea of the man. As to his grace and 
courtly bearing, no words could do them justice; 
he was young, certainly, though on this point 
there was some disagreement; the greater num- 
ber declaring that he could not possibly be more 
than twenty-five; while a few as positively main- 
tained that he could not be less than thirty; but 
then these it was shrewdly whispered were not 
themselves quite as young as they would like to 
be thought, and therefore strove to make every 
one else old, too. Of his superior genius there 
could be no doubt, and he was unquestionably 
wealthy, for everything in his studio, and his 
own appearance attested that. Indeed, it was 
confidently reported that his labors were pursued 
through love of his noble art, only, and with no 
view to the pecuniary profits arising from them. 
But who was he? Where did he belong? These 
questions were the grand subjects of dispute. 
Though last from Italy, he was certainly not an 
Italian. There was nothing foreign in his accent. 
The clear, fair skin, lightly tinged with the blush 
of a sunny clime; the large, eloquent eyes of 
that peculiar shade of grey which is so inex- 
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morning to accompany her to the artist’s rooms. 
It was yet early, and Mr. Clifford had not ap- 
peared. The ladies, however, passed the inter- 
val in examining the paintings. They felt at 
once the truth of all the encomiums they had 
heard. One painting, a beautiful head of the 
Madonna, particularly struck Mrs. Somers from 
its marked resemblance to Olivia. The hair, 
indeed, was a rich, soft auburn, and the eyes of 
a deep, heavenly blue, whereas Olivia’s hair was 
a dark brown, and her soft orbs a beautiful 
hazel; but here the dissimilarity ended:—the 
round contour of the face—the clear, pure fore- 
head, the winning expression of tenderness and 
purity, the soft, regular features were the same 
in both; and Mrs. Somers felt the likeness grow 
stronger the more she gazed. She was about to 
call Olivia’s attention to it, when they heard a 
manly step on the entry, and the clear tones of 
a rich, musical voice, replying to a person in 
company; and the next instant the artist entered. 
He seemed somewhat surprised on beholding the 
ladies, but advanced to them with his usual grace 
and dignity. 

Suddenly, however, Olivia started, with a look 
of bewildered joy, and a half audible exclama- 
tion of surprise, for she recognized in Mr. Clif- 
ford the favorite playmate of her infancy, the 
ever welcome visitor to her parents’ house, but 


pressibly beautiful; and the light chestnut locks } one she had never expected to see again. Little 
that waved carelessly around his finely formed had she thought, when listening to the eulogies 
head, betokened, moreover, no foreign origin. } poonnumend on the new artist, that he and her 
And so, greatly to the disappointment of the fair ; ‘‘Jamie” were the same person. And now, as 
ones who were always on the look out fora titled } she stands with the sudden surprise giving an 
foreigner, they were obliged reluctantly to admit } unusual animation to her soft features, and 
that he was only an American, who after many ; lighting up her cheeks with the bright bloom 
years’ sojourn in other climes, had turned from } which in childhood’s days they wore, he too has 
their ancient beauties and glory to the fair young } recognized her, and the eager ‘Olivia, is it pos- 
land of which, it was his proudest boast to sible! can this indeed be Olivia?” rushed to his 
be a son, and to the city where he had been ; lips, as he impetuously grasped her hand with 


born. Balls, parties and soirees in his honor 
were everywhere given. No assemblage was 
deemed complete unless graced with his pre- 
sence. His exhibition rooms were thronged 
daily with admirers of his genius; and portraits 
and fancy pieces were ordered in any number, 
notwithstanding his high charges; so that, if 
there was any doubt that he was wealthy, there 
was none that he would shortly become so. A 
very popular man became Mr. Clifford, and 
though popularity has its annoyances, doubtless 
it has also its delights. 

Mrs. Somers, who heard the artist’s praises 
ringing on every side, conceived that he might 
be the most suitable one to take a full-length 
portrait of Marion, which she had long desired 
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to have; accordingly, she invited Olivia one } deep and admiring sympathy. The elder lady 


an ardor that told how well he had treasured 
her remembrance during their long separation. 
Mrs. Somers could but smile as she glanced to 
the Madonna: and she considerately left them 
to renew the acquaintance in the inner room 
to which he had immediately conducted them; 
while she again turned to the examination of the 
pictures around her. Thus more than an hour 
had passed, when Olivia suddenly remembering 
how time must have flown, rose and rejoined 
Mrs. Somers. The latter saw at a glance that 
the two friends had been recalling the past, for 
Olivia’s silken lashes were still moist with newly 
shed tears: and during the general conversation 
that ensued, the artist’s brilliant eyes were ever 
and again fixed upon her with an expression of 
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was soon as favorably impressed by his manners so complete—wanting nothing but that gift for 
and conversation as she had already been by his } her dear parent which she could not but think 
talents, and congratulated herself on having her } she would one day regain. 

daughter’s portrait taken by such a master hand. But as month passed after month, yet Clifford 
For this favor, indeed, she was indebted to Olivia, ; still continued insensible to the charms of the 
for the artist had already more engagements than } fair competitors for his hand, the report of his be- 
he wished; it being his intention to devote his ; trothal to Olivia became more generally credited. 
time principally to paintings which would deserve } At last the dread hour arrived. Olivia Tracey 
a more lasting fame; but then how could he re- ; was paled with long and anxious watchings, and 
fuse Olivia’s friend? her eyes were heavy with bitter, bitter tears; for 





Early in the spring the portrait was finished to } a resistless hand had touched her long afflicted 
the entire satisfaction of all parties. During its ; parent; the eyes were fast dimming to the things 
progress Mrs. Somers had, of course, many oppor- } of earth—the spirit would soon cease its weary 
tunities of forming a more intimate acquaintance } conflict with life. Yet, as the time drew near to 
with the artist, of whom she soon conceived a } emancipate its long prisoned wings, the torpor 
very high opinion. Before it was finished, more- } that had so long bound her mental faculties gave 
over, Clifford was the accepted lover of Olivia. ; way, and again she possessed her reason. Once 
He would fain have named an early day for their } more was Olivia folded to the faintly throbbing 
union, but the noble-hearted girl would not have ; bosom, with the deep, earnest tenderness that 
it so. she had not been blessed with for several years. 

‘*You know, James,” she said, ‘‘ you know that ‘Do not grieve, my own sweet girl,” said that 
I love you as I never could love another, I have } dear voice, now, alas! faltering and low. ‘Do 
given you my heart, but do not now ask for } not mourn because I am hastening to my eternal 
my hand. I have a sacred duty to fulfil to my } home. I know I do not leave you friendless, my 
afflicted mother, and I could not unite this with child; and that is a sweet consolation at this hour. 
the faithful performance of my duties as a wife. } The Father of the orphan will be near you; and 
Sometimes I think that God will, in his mercy, } already He has shown His love by raising up for 
restore to her the faculties He has so myste- } you a true and dear friend. He will not abandon 
riously taken away: and this thought strengthens } you when I will be no more.” 
me. Should it ever be so, then, James, if you } And the dying woman turned toward Mrs. 
wish, I will be yours.” Somers, who had indeed proved a real friend, 

“If I wish—noble girl! Little do you con- } tender and unremitting in her kind offices to 
ceive the depth of my love if you think that I } both mother and daughter during this sickness. 
cannot look forward to that day as the happiest } She could not reply in formal words to the mute 
of my existence—yet I will restrain my eager- } appeal so earnestly enforced by the pleading 
ness to call you mine own forever, and endeavor } eyes; but she stooped over the quivering form 
to prove myself worthy of your love, by not of the poor girl, and kissed her with almost 
opposing your filial designs—trying as the delay maternal fondness, as she tenderly put back the 
will be.” heavy tresses that fell around her damp forehead. 

Olivia did not reply, but she looked up with ; The mother’s look spoke far more eloquently than 
an expression of trustfulness of which her noble ; language could do, her deep gratitude. 
suitor was every way worthy. Both had confided} ‘He hath given her yet another friend,” said 
the secret of their affection to their mutual friend, } a manly voice, though subdued by emotion; and 
Mrs. Somers, who saw every reason to rejoice at } the two sorrowful watchers by the death-bed re- 
the intelligence. She warmly applauded the fili~l ; cognized with wonder the voice of Clifford. He 
devotedness of Olivia, and succeeded in persuad- ; had entered unobserved save by the dying one, 
ing the impetuous lover that the gentle girl was } whose solicitude for her child prevented her 
in the right. She knew that his time of proba-} taking any farther notice of his appearance. 
tion would not be very long, for she saw in Mrs. } ‘‘You do not remember me, dear madam,” he 
Tracey unmistakable symptoms of decline, though } said, gently taking the invalid’s hand in his own. 
the devoted daughter, unaccustomed to sickness, } ‘‘During these many years, you have of course 
perceived no change in her mother’s already worn } forgotten the boy who was once a frequent and 
appearance to excite uneasiness. Clifford, also, } welcome guest at your home—you do not re- 
knew that she could not continue long in the state } member James Clifford?” 
of living death, by which she had now for several} With a slight start Mrs. Tracey examined his 
years held to the world; but neither one breathed } features closely, and a smile of recognition and 
such fears to Olivia, whose happiness seemed now ; pleasure beamed upon her wasted and hollow face. 
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“IT should have known you at once, dear} beside a mother’s corpse, Olivia threw her arms 
James,” she said, faintly, ‘‘for I always loved ; around the dear remains, and felt a longing wish 
you as my own son.” to close her eyes also upon the world. But kind 

‘And shall I not be really so?—shall I not ; hearts and gentle hands were near her to bind 
indeed be your son and Olivia’s protector through up the spirit’s wounds, and when the first gush 
life?” and the young man drew the weeping girl } of passionate sorrow had subsided, James drew 
within his arms, and bent with her beside the her tenderly to his faithful bosom. 
dying mother. Only for an instant did she look ; ‘Look up, my own sweet love—am I not thine, 
upon them; then turned an inquiring glance upon } thine forever, with our mother’s blessing ?—and 
Mrs. Somers, whose answering look satisfied her. } our kind friend will be to you as the tender 
“Take her, James,” she said, feebly but solemnly, parent God has taken to his own bright home. 
as she placed the unresisting hand of her daugh- { Look up, my own Olivia, for my sake bear up 
ter in Clifford’s warm grasp. ‘I trust that you ; against this blow.” 
will be kind and faithful to her; take her, my; And the orphan did look up through her fast 
son, and may God’s blessing rest on you both.” ; falling tears, and blessed God with a grateful, 

An hour after the calm of eternal repose settled ; though chastened heart, that He had given her 
on the sufferer’s features. With a burst of lonely { a friend to console, and a strong, faithful arm to 
and desolate anguish, such as can be felt only ; lean upon in the day of her deepest sorrow. ° 
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DEATH AT SEA. 





BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 





Auas! for the wave that is sweeping now 

O’er thy death closed eyes and thy marble brow: 
Alas that the deep, blue billows keep 

Their lasting watch o’er thy dreamless sleep, 
Rest thee my love in the cold, dark bed, 

Thy sleep shall not be disquieted: 

Where the corals spring and the sea flowers bloom 
Lonely, but grand, is thy watery tomb! 

Above thee the wild winds shall howl in vain, 
They awake thee not to this world of pain, 

But o’er rent affections I must deplore, 

And hopes now dead that shall bloom no more; 
I miss thee, my love, at the lonely eve— 

In the dead of the night I awoke to grieve, 

Sad memory points to scenes gone by, 

Woe! that our joys are born to die! 


REFLECT, 





I never shall look on the wide, blue sea, 

Lost bride of my soul—but I’ll weep for thee. 
Tho’ the foam of the Ocean sweeps over thy brow, 
Thy gentle voice is whispering, now-— 

And the tablet of memory restores again 

Thy treasured form from the heaving main, 
Never, while rolls life’s crimson tide, 

Will I forget thee my faithful bride! 

I know—I know thy spirit is blest, 

And that with our child thou art at rest 
Where storm or sickness shall never come 

In the presence of God, our lasting home; 

In holy hope and abiding trust 

I linger awhile in this shrine of dust, 

Till the voice of the Angel shall sweetly say, 
“Come—to thy spirit bride—away !” 


MY SOUL! 





BY ROBERT G. STAPLES. 





Rerwect, my soul! let earth present 
Her thousand beauties to thee now; 
Behold them as they fade and die— 
And learn from them to meekly bow 
Before the altar of thy God. 
Look up and view the azure sky— 
Gaze on the starry vaulted Heaven, 
And bend the knee in silent prayer— 
That all thy sins may be forgiven, 
Ere called to face thy sov’reign Lord. 








Reflect! reflect, vain worm, and know, 
Yon sun, which brightly shines by day, 

Subserves the end for which ’twas made, 
And casts its bright, refreshing ray 

On all of earth’s the tiny flower, 

Which blooms but for a day, then dies! 

Commendeth its intrinsic worth 

To us, that we may learn, to whom 

We owe our life, our all—our birth— 

And meekly own His sov’reign power. 
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TAMBOURED PURSE. 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN 


TAMBOURED WORK. 
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Marerrats.—Black soie D’Avignon, a fine 
steel mesh, green, pink, crimson, violet, and 
orange silks, (a small quantity of each) fine gold 
thread, a single slide, gold fringe, and a garni- 
ture a flacon. A small frame for embroidery is } 
also indispensable. 

It is always a pleasure to us to introduce a 
novelty to the ‘‘friends” who have for so many 
years encouraged us in our exertions for their 
amusement. We now present to them a style 
of work very recently introduced into France, 
although the stitch itself (the tambour stitch) 
was fashionabie in the time of our grandmothers. 
The peculiarity consists in the using it for em- 
broidery on an open substance like netting, which 
can only be done through the medium of a more 
solid one, which is afterward pulled out, thread 
by thread. The material which answers best for } 
this purpose is very fine crape, and the color } 
most pleasant to work on is pale green. i 
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The implement used for tambour work some- 
thing resembles a crochet hook, but with this 
difference, that the tambour needle is separate 
from the handle; it is about the length of an 
ordinary needle, and slides into the ivory handle, 
being kept in its place by a steel screw at the 
side. This screw is useful as a rest for the finger, 
and greatly aids the execution of the work. We 
would not, therefore, advise the substitution of 
the ordinary crochet for the more legitimate in- 
strument, as, though the form of the hook itself 
is the same, the mode of working is essentially 
different. Muslin, or muslin and net, ribbon and 
lace, and many other materials were once fre- 
quently embroidered in tambour work; and the 
mode being the same in all, it remains only to 
describe the process. First have the design 
marked, then stretch the materials to be em- 
broidered in a frame, or between two small loops; 
hold the tambour needle on the upper side, and 
the silk or cotton under the work. Insert the 
hook in the work, at the base of a stem, or in 
any other convenient part, and catch over it a 
loop of the silk, which should be held between 
the finger and thumb of the left hand, close to 
the place. A loop being now on the hook, insert 
it again in the outline about the tenth of an inch 
off, draw up another loop through the first, and 
continue the process. It will be found to facili- 
tate the work, if the screw of which we have 
spoken is turned toward the worker in inserting 
the hook, and turned from her, toward the left, 
in withdrawing it It will be observed from this 
description that the left hand is always under 
the work, and the right above it. In tambour 
work the outlines are the first worked, and the 
filling up is done afterward. In the purse pat- 
tern we now give, all the outlines of the design 
are done in gold thread, and the flowers and 
leaves are afterward filled up in their natural 
colors. The purse itself is in ordinary diamond 
netting, done in two pieces, seven and a half by 
four inches. One of these must have the opening 
left three inches long. The two pieces, after 
being embroidered, are sewed up the sides, 
rounded at the corners of one end, and trimmed 
with gold fringe, as seen in the engraving. 
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MATCH-STAND PATTERN. 





BY MLLE 


- DEFOUR. 








First, a wire frame, of the form you see; 
then about twelve yards of each of two colored 
chenilles; say cerise and Napoleon blue, or blue 
and orange, or green and white. You will also 
require a bodkin, and a needleful of silk of each 
of the two colors. 

Observe that the stand has the form of a vase. 
The frame of the upper part is in six flutes, the 


wires being alternately bent in and out. Take 
a long needleful of chenille, threaded on a bod- 
kin, fasten the end at the bottom of one of those 
‘ flutes, and bring it out over one of the inner 
wires; pass it yound an outer wire, and under 
the next inner one, so as to come out over it. 
Then again round the outer wire. Repeat back- 
ward and forward on these three wires to the 
top. Take another color, and cover the next 
flute in the same way, passing the chenille over 
, two new wires, and one of the inner ones already 
done. Repeat this, first with one color, and then 
with the other, all round. There will be three 
stripes of each. Secure the ends with a needle 
}and fine silk. The wire which goes round the 
top of the frame is covered alternately with each 
of the two colors, merely by twisting it closely 
round. Each stripe is finished with the opposite 
color; thus, if you choose cerise and green, the 
; green stripe will be headed with cerise, and vice 
versa. For the foot, the six branches are covered 
with a stripe of the two colors rolled round them; 
but all the rest is done in the darkest and most 
durable shade, whatever that may be. 
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WORKING COLLARS AND NAMES FOR MARKING. 





BY HARRIET SYMMES. 





MareRIALs.—French working cotton, No. 120. 
Work in button-hole stitch, or in raised satin 


$ stitch, sewing over the lines. 
beauty and style. 


All patterns of 


LA VIOLETTE. 





BY WILLIAM ROD 


ERICK LAWRENCE. 





A LOWLY, unpretending, fairy flower! 
By poets sung, by all alike admired! 
Who hath not by thy beauty been inspired 
Or thy sweet breath inhaled, in Spring’s soft bour! 


The lovely maiden twines thee in her hair— 


Rich golden tresses bathed in Heaven’s own light} { 


Or dark and heavy as the ebon night— 
Among which thou dost nestle pure and fair. 


Reflecting oft the’azure sky above, 
A frail, ephemeral, fair creation thou! 
Which ever fore the chilling blast doth bow! 
An emblem tone of many an earthly love. 


Embodied essence of a Heavenly grace, 
Etherial too, and passing swift away— 
Like morning’s mist before the sun’s bright ray; 
All loving hearts rejoice to see thy face. 
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EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Our Magazine For 1855.—With every succeeding 
year we have improved “Peterson.” [n 1855 we 
shall improve it still more, and as it is impossible to 
get handsomer mezzotints, more elegant and reliable 
fashion-plates, or better stories, we shall make the 
improvement in the only quarter left, that is by in- 
creasing the number of pages. Accordingly the 
volume for next year will contain nine hundred 
closely printed, double-column pages, or an average 
of seventy-five monthly, instead of eight hundred, 
as the present did. A subscriber to “ Peterson” will 
obtain more relatively for two dollars, it will be seen, 
than if he subscribed to a three dollar Magazine and 
received a hundred pages monthly. Is not this proof 
that this is the cheapest Magazine in the world? 

We offer “ Peterson,” however, as the best also, at 
least for ladies. In six particulars it excels all 
others: and of this assertion we challenge counter- 
proof. Ist. It is the only ladies’ Magazine that 
gives only original stories. 2nd. It is altogether 
the most interesting to read, and for next year we 
have engaged additional contributors, such as Mrs. 
M. A. Denison, &c. 3rd. It publishes the newest 
and prettiest fashions, which are always superbly 
colored plates. 4th. Its mezzotints, line engravings, 
and other illustrations are the most beautiful. 5h 
Mrs. Ann §. Stephens writes an original novel for it 
exclusively every year; she is the best novelist of 
America; and her stories can be had nowhere else. 
6th. Its crochet, netting, embroidery and other pat- 
terns; its acting charades; its receipts, parlor amuse- 
ments, and other things designed for the sex, are 
always the newest. We may add that this depart- 
ment in 1855 will be infinitely more enlarged, and 
superior in every respect, indeed unapproachable. 

Recollect, the price is only two dollars, not three. 
If we had space, we could quote a hundred notices 
of the press, and thrice three hundred private letters, 
as proof that “Peterson” is the best Magazine any 
where, at any price. But it is important to remember 
that the price is lower. A dollar surely is worth 
saving. “Peterson” is so cheap, indeed, that every 
lady ought to subscribe for it, whether she takes 
another periodical or not. 

Now, fair friends, who know the character of this 
Magazine, we appeal to each one of you personally 
to state these facts to your acquaintances, and pro- 
cure for us, each of you, an additional subscriber, if 
not a club. We have labored, a whole year, for your 
pleasure: now give us, in return, but a few hours. It 
is your interest to do so also, for the larger our list, 
the more we can afford to spend in beautifying 
“ Peterson.” 

We are happy to say that we close the year with 
twice the circulation we began it with. If our 





TABLE. 


friends will take the matter in hand, we shall double 
it again, in 1855! We hope every lady will renew, 
and send an additional name. If any one wishes a 
specimen, to get up a club with, we will send it, on 
receiving a request to that end. 

“Prrerson” Autways AneAp.—Some of our 
cotemporaries are very fond of boasting that they 
give later fashions, receipts, patterns, &c., than any 
body else. We, on the contrary, point to facts. For 
example, in the November number of one of these 
boasting cotemporaries, is a pattern for edging to 
children’s dresses whith we published last April, or 
just six months before, Similar things happen nearly 
every month. 


How ro Remit.—In remitting, pre-pay the post- 
age, and state distinctly the names of the post-office, 
county and state. Bills, current in the subscriber’s 
neighborhood, taken at par: but Eastern bills pre- 
ferred. If the sum is large, get a draft on New 
York, Philadelphia, or Boston, if possible, and de- 
duct the exchange. 

Tae Home Jovrnayt.—Morris & Willis’ “Home 
Journal” is, beyond all question, the best newspaper 
for ladies of intelligence, refinement and taste. By 
an arrangement with the proprietors, we are enabled 
to offer it and “ Peterson” for three dollars a year. 





PREMIUMS FOR CLuBS.—Those who prefer a volume 
of “Peterson” for 1854 to the “ Gift-Book of Art,” as 
a premium for getting up a club, can have it by 
notifying us to that effect, when they remit us the 
club. 


Remit Earty.—The earlier you remit, the better. 
The January number will be ready about the first of 
December. Those who send first will get the earliest 
and finest impressions of its magnificent plates. 

For Taree Doriars.—For three dollars we will 
send a copy of “Peterson” for 1855, and also a copy 
of any one of the two dollar Philadelphia Weeklies. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Lost Heiress. By Mrs. E. D. N. Southworth. 
1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson—Few American 
novelists have risen to such rapid popularity as Mrs. 
Southworth. She owes this eminent success to the 
absorbing interest which she infuses into her narra- 
tives; to the faithfulness with which she delineates 
life in Maryland and Virginia; to the admirable eye 
she has for a landscape and the attendant graphic 
power of depicting it; to her profound sympathy 
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with human suffering; to her passionate detestation 
of wrong; and to the beautiful ideals of the good, and 
the noble, and the lovely in character, with which 
she stars her pages, as the nebulw gem the milky 
way. She has also another merit, less generally 
appreciated—she is eminently national. Others write 
novels, the actors in which might have worked out 
the plot in Europe just as well as America: but the 
people with whom Mrs. Southworth fills the realm 
of fiction could have “lived and moved and had their 
being” only in the Southern Middle states. In fact, 
that particular locality is as exclusively hers, as the 
talismanic circle of the magician is his. Out of it, 
she is comparatively powerless: in it she is supreme; 
for there the spirits obey her bidding, and her power 
has no rival. We judge, from this, that Mrs. South- 
worth has mostly lived in that region: and we give 
her credit for so rarely leaving it in her fictions. If 
other authors would, like her, confine themselves to 
depicting life and society as they had seen it, we 
should soon have an American literature. After this 
general review of Mrs. Southworth’s works, it is only 
necessary to add that “The Lost Heiress” is the best 
of all her novels—the most thrilling, the most true 
to Nature, and filled with beautiful characters, such 
as Maud, Governor Hunter, and others. Mr. T. B. 
Peterson has published it in a style superior to any 
novel of the season. 


The Hallelujah. A Book for the Service of Song 
in the House of the Lord. By Lowell Mason. 1 vol. 
New York: Mason & Brothers.—The author of this 
work has evidently designed to suit all tastes in the 
volume before us, and to produce a book as popular 
as the “Carmina Sacra.” It contains tunes, chants 
and anthems, for both the choir and the congrega- 
tion. Prefixed to the work is a manuel for classes 
in vocal music, with exercises, rounds, and part 
songs, for choir practice. There is also a part de- 
voted to musical notation, which is as concise as it 
is lucid: also a brief course for singing schools, in- 
tended for skilful teachers and apt pupils. The 
book, in short, is as valuable for an elementary work 
as for a collection for use in churches. We know 
nothing that we can so well recommend. 

The Inebriate’s Hut; or, The First Fruits of the 
Maine Law. By Mrs. 8. A. Southworth.—The author 
of this work is not Mrs. E. D. N. Southworth, but 
Mrs. 8. A. Southworth, as indeed the most ordinary 
reader would discover by a perusal, even if he or she 
had overlooked the title-page. The subject of the 
volume, however, may obtain for it popularity, aided 
by the very elegant manner in which the publishers 
have issued it: but certainly the literary merit will 
not. 

The City Side; or, Passages From a Pastor’s Port- 
folio. Bg Clara Belmont. 1 vol. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co.—In this charming little volume the 
sunny.side of a pastor’s life is given, in contradis- 
tinction to the shady side so often dwelt on, especially 
of late. The sketches bear the stamp of being drawn 
from nature. 








The Ladies Complete Guide to Crochet, Fancy Knit- 
ting and Needlework. By Mrs. Ann 8S. Stephens. 1 
vol. New York: Garret & Co.—The frequent inquiries 
after elementary instruction in crochet, fancy knit- 
ting and needlework have induced the female editor 
of this Magazine to prepare a work on the subject. 
The result is the present volume, profusely illus- 
trated with engravings, and containing a complete 
dictionary of the technical terms and characters 
employed in descriptions of Crochet and Fancy 
Knitting, with numerous patterns of articles to be 
worked and directions for working them. Some 
kind of fancy work has come to be considered indis- 
pensable to ladies, as a useful of employment for the 
fingers during conversation. The various articles 
thus made are always peculiarly prized by friends 
or relatives; are often of service in furnishing out a 
fair; and even when retained by the maker derive 
value from being her own handiwork. We would 
foster, instead of neglecting the practice; and there- 
fore are glad to see this volume. Messrs. Garret & 
Co. have published it in quite handsome style. 


Illustrations of Genius, in some of the Relations of 
Culture and Society. By Henry Giles. 1 vol. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields.—This is one of those volumes to 
which we allot a select corner in our library. Feli- 
citous themes felicitously treated, who would not 
possess the book? Mr. Giles is always fervid and 
eloquent, but is never more so than when discussing 
genius: and with Cervantes, Burns, Wordsworth, De 
Quincey and Hawthorne for his subjects he surpasses 
himself. All the essays, however, are capital, those 
on “Fiction,” “Conversation” and “Music” not less 
than those on the great writers we have named. The 
volume is neatly printed, as are all the publications 
of that enterprising and tasteful firm, Ticknor & 
Fields. 


Easy Warren and His Cotemporaries: Sketches for 
Home Circles. By William Turner Coggeshall. 1 
vol. New York: J. S. Redfield.—These sketches are 
all superior. They are short, practical and to the 
point, generally hitting off some every-day folly. 
“Easy Warren,” the first of the series, and that from 
which the volume takes its name, should be read by 
every lady, for it shows how a careless, indolent, 
unthrifty husband may be cured and made to do his 
duty. “Matrimony For Money” is another pithy 
sketch, with an excellent moral, racily told. The 
volume is published in a style of unusual neatness, 

Poems of the Orient. By Bayard Taylor. 1 vol, 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—In this elegant volume 
we have a collection of Bayard Taylor’s latest poems, 
the products of his oriental journeypa tour always 
eminently suggestive to imaginaglitinds. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to find, In the work before 
us, some of the best poems he has yet written; and 
we heartily regret that our limited space, this month, 
prevents our referring to some of them more at large. 
The volume is eminently fitted for a Christmas or 
New Year’s Gift, from, or to, a person of refinement, 
taste and cultivation. 
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886 AMUSING TRICKS.—PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


Eventide, a series of Tales and Poems. By Effie § he is not likely to take the first that comes to hand, 
Afton. 1 vol. Boston: Feteridge & Co.—The prin- } he prevents him from drawing by fixing upon an- 
cipal tale in this collection is “Wimbledon; or, The } other, under pretence of his having a more sagacious 
Hermit of the Cedars,” a gracefully written, inte- ; look. When the handkerchief is torn and carefully 
resting and romantic story. “Alice Orville” and 3 folded up, it is put under a glass, on a table placed 
“Seraggiewood” are also beautiful fictions. The } near a partition, on that part of the table on which 
poetry is exceedingly meritorious, but our favorite } it is deposited is a little trap, which opens and lets 
is “New England Sabbath Bells,” if indeed one can } it fall into a drawer. The confederate hid behind 
make a selection where all is chaste and refined. } the curtain, passes his hand within the table, opens 
The book is one eminently fitted for persons of cul- } the trap, and substitutes the second handkerchief 
tivated tastes, and we can recommend it therefore to } instead of the first; then shuts the trap, which fits so 
the fair readers of this Magazine. Feteridge & Co. exactly the hole it closes, as to deceive the eyes of 
have done themselves much credit by the neat style } the most incredulous. If the performer is not pos- 
in which they have issued the volume. sessed of such a table, (which is absolutely necessary 

A Treatise on the Camp and March. By Captain for other tricks as well as this) he must have the 
H. D. Grafton. U.S. A. 1 vol. Boston: Feteridge second handkerchief in his pocket, and by sleight of 
& Co.—This is an invaluable treatise to any person } hand change it for the pieces, which must be in- 
interested in military affairs. It is designed espe- ; stantly concealed, and have it tied up with the rib- 
cially for the volunteers and militia of our country: } bon instead. 
and is issued in a very creditable style by the pub- To TAKE A SHILLING OUT OF A HANDKERCHIEF.— 
lishers. You ask one of the company for a shilling; then you 

take a handkerchief, and twist a corner of it round 

ee. = the shilling; the form of the piece of money will 

appear; but in order to convince the company that 

AMUSING TRICKS. it is the shilling, you take it out and show it to them 

To Cur anp Tear IN Preces A HANDKERCHIEF, } again. You then exhibit the form of the shilling, 
AND To Renper 1r WHoLe AGAIN.—Two persons of } ag before, in the handkerchief, and desire one of the 
the company are desired\to step forward; a hand- ; company to hold it fast. You eyen make it sound 
kerchief is given to hold, two corners ond. Several ; to convince them that the shilling is in it. While 
other handkerchiefs are then procured from the com- } the person is holding the handkerchief, you tell him 
pany, and as they are received, they are put into the } that he will find the shilling in his hat, which he 
one that is held, in order to make them a bundle. } had laid down. You take the handkerchief from 


When there are about a dozen of them heaped up } him while he goes to look at his hat, and he there 
together, the two persons who hold the bundle cause } finds the shilling. 


one of them to be drawn at random by a third spec- 
tator. The person who draws it is then desired to } 
examine its mark and number, if any such there be, 


3 
2 
and to cut off one of the corners with a pair of scis- 








EXPLANATION.—You must have a certain ring 
about the size of a shilling. At first you put the 
shilling into the handkerchief: but when you take 
it out again to convince the company there is no 
deception, you slip the curtain ring in its stead; and 
while the person is eagerly holding the handkerchief, 
and the company’s eyes are fixed upon the form of 
the shilling, you seize this opportunity of putting it 
into a hat or elsewhere. When you get possession of 
the handkerchief again you slip away the curtain ring. 


sors; any one may cut a piece also, after that the 
handkerchief is torn in pieces. The bits and scraps 
being gathered together, on which are poured certain 
pretended drugs of liquors, all are folded, and firmly 
bound with a ribbon, in order to reduce them toa 
small parcel. They are then put under a glass. A 
few minutes after, the parcel is unfolded, the hand- 
kerchief is whole; everybody acknowledges the mark, 
and the spectators are surprised to see it has not re- 
ceived the least damage in the operation. 
ExpLaNnation,—This trick, strange as it appears, 
is very simple. The performer must have a con- 
federate, who has two handkerchiefs of the same 
quality,.and with the same mark, one of which he 
throws among the others to perform the trick with. 
The perform es care to put this handkerchief 3 
uppermost a the bundle, though he affects 
to mix them tegether promiscuously. The person 
whom he desires to draw one of the handkerchiefs, 
naturally takes that which comes first to hand. He 
desires to shake them again in order to embellish 
the operation, but in so doing takes care to bring 
the right handkerchief uppermost, and carefully fixes 
upon some simpleton to draw; and if he finds that 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

ARITHMETICAL PuzzLEe.—Three different articles 
being presented to different persons, to tell that 
which each has chosen. 

The performer must mentally distinguish the 
articles by the letters A B OC, and the persons as 
first, second, and third. The persons having made 
their choice, give twelve counters to the first, twenty- 
four to the second, and thirty-six to the third. Then 
request the first person to add together the half of 
the counters of the person who has chosen A, the 
third of the person who has chosen B, and the fourth 
of those of the person who has chosen ©, and then 
ask the sum, which must be either 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 

or 29, as in the following table:— 
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First. Second. Third. 

12 24 36 

A B Cc 23 
A Cc B 24 
B A Cc 25 
Cc A B 27 
B Cc A 28 
C B A 29 


The table shows that if the sum be 25, for example, 
the first person must have chosen B, the second A, 
and the third C; or if it be 28, the first must have 
chosen B, the second C, and the third A. 

Hoent rae WuistLe.—This is a very amusing game 
for Christmas-tide, and is something like hunt-the- 
slipper. The players seat themselves in a circle, 
and one of the party is selected who does not know 
the game; he is made to kneel in the centre of the 
players, and is then shown a whistle; and afterward 
made to place his head in the lap of one of the party, 
who repeats some doggrel verses to him, while another 
of the party fastens the whistle to a piece of tape, 
which is then pinned to the collar of his coat or 
jacket, and the whistle is blown quickly, when one 
of the party pretends to hide it under him. While 
the hunter is searching for it, the whistle is blown 
again, and dropped carefully. Again the hunter is 
puzzled; and if the game is not played too slovenly, 
it may be a long time before the whistle is dis- 
covered, 

This game is sometimes played with a key instead 
of a whistle, but the manner of playing it is pre- 
cisely the same. 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Good Yeast.—Mix two quarts of water with wheat 
flour, to the consistence of thick gruel; boil it gently 
for half an hour, and when almost cold, stir into it 
half a pound of sugar, and four spoonfuls of good 
yeast. Put the whole into a large jug or earthen 
vessel, with a narrow top, and place it before the 
fire, so that it may, by a moderate heat, ferment. 
The fermentation will throw up a thin liquor, which 
pour off, and throw away; keep the remainder for 
use, in a cool place, in a bottle or jug tied over. The 
same quantity of this as of common yeast will suffice 
to bake or brew with. Four spoonfuls of this yeast 
will make a fresh quantity as before; and the stock 
may be always kept up by fermenting the new with 
the remainder of the former quantity. 

To Bake Peare.—Pears may be baked without 
sugar. Wipe some large iron pears, arrange them 
on a dish with the stalk-end upward, put them into 
the oven after the bread is drawn, and let them 
remain all night. If well baked, they will be sweet 
and juicy, and much finer in flavor than those which 
are stewed, or baked in sugar. 

To Soften the Skin.—Put a little flowers of sulphur 
in a basin, and pour on it some new milk. Let it 
stand for two hours, and then strain off the milk. 
Rub this into the skin before washing, every morning. 





To Promote an Appetite.—Columbo water is a safe 
stimulent for languid appetite. Take four drachms 
of the bruised Columbo-root, one drachm of bitter 
orange-peel, and two drachms of fresh liquorice-root; 
add a quart of soft water, and simmer as gently as 
possible over a slow fire until half the bulk of water 
is evaporated; then strain the liquor, filter it, add 
one-sixth of good pale brandy, bottle it, and take, 
an hour before dinner, of the mixture, a third of a 
wine glass, filling up the glass with cold water. 

To Cook Cutlets—Crumb some stale bread; add 
to it an equal portion of chopped herbs, parsley 
being the principal ingredient; season it, and mix 
it on a plate with clarified butter; have another 
plate with dry bread crumbs. Brush the cutlets 
with yolk of egg, and put the mixture on thickly 
with a knife; then roll them in the dry bread 
crumbs. Upon some occasions, this process will 
require repeating, in order that the coating may be 
thick. 

Bread Pudding:—A good baked bread pudding. 
Add to a pint of milk a quarter of a pint of cream; 
pour boiling on eight ounces of bread crumbs, and 
three ounces of fresh butter; when these have stood 
half an hour covered with a plate, stir to them four 
ounces of sugar, six ounces of currents, one and a 
half ounces of sliced candied citron-peel, and five 
eggs. 

For Smoky Ceilings.—Paper the ceiling with white 
paper, and having covered the surface with size, as 
soon as it is dry, varnish. This produces an effect 
like white marble, and will bear washing, when soiled. 

To Clean Swansdown.—Shake, but do not rub it, 
in light soapsuds. Then dip it in a little thin, raw 
starch, not boiled. Dry it at a short distance from 
the fire, or in the sun, shaking it occasionally. 

Powders to fill Scent Bags.—Corianders, orris root, 
rose-leaves, and calamus aromaticus, of each four 
ounces; rhodium wood, one drachm; musk, twenty 
grains; mix, and reduce to coarse powder. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—A Waxxine Dress oF MAROON COLORED 
Sik, the skirt ornamented a disposition, with satin 
stripes in three clusters, the middle stripe of each 
cluster being wider than the other two. The cor- 
sage, which is not seen, is made with a basque, and 
close up the front. Mantilla of black velvet, em- 
broidered in vandykes at the edge, and trimmed with 
a very wide black lace, with a vandyke edge. A 
small hood falls on the shoulders. Bonnet of purple 
velvet, ornamented on the outside with a large velvet 
flower; face trimming of white tulle and flowers. 

Fie. n.—A Carriace Dress or IsLAy GREEN 
SiLk, trimmed with three flounces, each flounce 
having two white stripes woven in the material, and 
finished at the edge with a narrow green fringe. 
Cloak of black satin, trimmed with a band of the 
plush now so fashionable, and finished at the back 
of the deep collar with a bow and long onds of satin 
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ribbon. Bonnet of white satin and blonde, trimmed 
with feathers. 

Fig. 11.—Lirrie Giru or Five or Six Years or 
Aqr.—Dress of dark green silk, chequered with 
black; the skirt ornamented with rows of black 
velvet. Under-sleeves of white nansouk, formed of 
puffs, gathered on wristbands of needlework. Mantle 
of grey cashmere with sleeves and a large round 
cape; the mantle and cape ornamented with braid 
of the same color as the cashmere. A drawn bonnet 
of pink silk, with under-trimming of white tulle and 
flowers. Trowsers edged with needlework. Boots 
of grey cashmere, tipped with black glazed leather. 

Fig. 1v.—Youne Lapy or TWELVE or FourTEEN 
Years or Acre.—Dress of royal blue poplin. The 
corsage in the jacket form, and half high, cut square 
in the neck, and with slashed openings in front of 
the bosom, showing a plain muslin chemisette. Un- 
der-sleeves of plain muslin in puffs drawn on wrist- 
bands. Trowsers edged with needlework. Boots of 
blue cashmere tipped with black. Pink silk drawn 
bonnet, with bands of black velvet between the 
drawings. 

Fig. v.—Giru or E1eur or Ten Years or AGE.— 
Dress of dark maroon colored poplin. The skirt 
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plain, the corsage high to the throat, and the sleeves 
demi-long and open at the ends. The openings con- 
fined by straps of the same material as the dress. A 
black cloth cloak, of the par-dessus form, edged with 
three rows of narrow black velvet, and lined with 


blue silk. White cambric trowsers edged with needle- 
work. Black kid boots. Drawn bonnet of blue silk, 
with under-trimming of white blonde, and loops of 
narrow pink ribbon. 

Fie. vi.—Bonnet oF RosE coLoreD SiLK.— 
Trimmed at the edge with a narrow rose-colored 
fancy ribbon, disposed in small rosettes, and pro- 
ducing the effect of a garland of flowers. The 
strings and bow and ends on the side are of wide 
rose-colored ribbon. Under-trimming, a cap of 
white blonde, with small rose-buds. 

Fie. vu.—Bonnet or Lemon coLorReD Satin, and 
bands of black velvet, and trimmed with bows and 
ends of ribbon. Under-trimming of coreopsis flowers, 
interminged with loops of narrow black velvet rib- 
bon. 

Fig. vir.—Unper-SLEEVE, composed of a double 
fall of Brussels lace, with a vandyked edge, These 
falls of lace are surmounted by a puffing of Brussels | 
lace. The foundation of the sleeve is made of net. 

Fie. 1x.—Canezovu.—The foundation is Brussels 
net, over which are disposed rows of vandyked lace 
and insertion. Rows of colored ribbon may be run 
under the insertion. This produces a very showy 
effect, and is at present very fashionable. 

Fie. x.—Tue SesastoroL MANTILLA oF DARK 
GREEN VELVET, made in a rounded shawl form be- 
hind, with a pelerine front, and having a very deep 
collar. This mantilla is finished with a deep silk 
fringe, some distance above which is placed a broad 








silk trimming of a Greek pattern, and brocaded in 
green and black. 


GenERAL Remarks.—As we have before stated, 
the fashionable silks have enormously wide plaids 
or stripes, though the most stylish and expensive 
taffetas have flounces woven with satin stripes, or an 
imitation of black laces, or else are embroidered with 
silk or ornamented with velvet application. Some 
few of the silks as well as the woolen fabrics have 
very broad stripes, and large cameo patterns. For 
evening dresses, gold and silver embroidery will be 
again very fashionable, particularly on tulle, and 
other light materials. Gold and silver also pre- 
dominates in the head-dresses. 

There is scarcely any change in the style of 
making dresses, though we think that for walking 
costume, the skirts are somewhat shorter than they 
have been. The basque corsages are still very 
fashionable, though many very elegant dresses have 
been made lately without basques, and when they 
are worn, they are deeper than formerly. There is 
an article of dress called the basquine, which is very 
much worn, and is very comfortable for this season 
of the year. It is made loose enough to be worn 
over the body of the dress, open in front, and fitting 
nearly tight at the waist, where it terminates in a 
pretty half flounce. Some are made of velvet, others 
of plain colored merinoes, trimmed with bands of 
velvet, or quillings of ribbon, and others again of 
cashmere, embroidered in arabesque or cameo pat- 
terns. Bodies with braces retain their favor. For 
cool weather these corsages are high, plain, and with 
lappets, and are ornamented in front with two velvets 
placed as a breast-piece; the space between them is 
filled with smaller velvets transversally, and to which 
are suspended small buttons. Two velvets placed as 
braces, being at the lappet in front, rise over the 
shoulder and go down the back seam. These braces 
are connected by cross velvets enriched by small 
velvet buttons. The sleeves and the lappets are 
ornamented in the same style. 

The Bonners do not materially differ in shape 
from those worn during the fall. We may, however, 
mention that a variation is occasionally observable 
in the crown. Instead of the round crown, which 
has latterly been so universally worn, some of the 
new bonnets have flat crowns. The inside trimming 
is generally carried around the inside of the face, 
which has a very youthful appearance, though to 
some it is not as becoming, as only the full side 
trimming. 

There is nothing very new in the style of making 
cloaks. One of the prettiest which we have seen has 
a large pelerine descending to the elbows, finished 
at the top by a deep turning-over collar. The trim- 
ming, which borders the collar, the pelerine, and the 
skirt of the cloak, consists of rows of velvet placed 
one above the other, and has a very rich effect. A 
slit, serving as the arm-hole, is made in the cloak 
under the pelerine. The cloak, which we have just 
described, is composed of black moire antique, trim- 
med with bands of velvet; a broad band, surmounted 
by a narrow band, being placed at the edge of skirt, 
pelerine and collar. 











